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CHURCH IS NEW 
POLLING PLACE 


Glencoe Chooses Sanctuary for 
New Voters Instead of Livery 
Stable or Garage 





Glencoe, a suburb on Lake Michi- 
gan, twenty miles north of Chicago, 
recently fixed the Glencoe Union 
Church as one of the two polling 
places in which the men and women 
of the village shall cast their votes 
hereafter. This is the first time that 
a church has been used as a polling 
place in Cook County (in which Chi- 
cago and its suburbs lie) or in the 
State of Illinois. Glencoe is the home 
of Mrs. Sherman M. Booth, chairman 
of the legislative committee or the 
Illinois Equal Suffrage Association, 
which wrung from an unwilling Legis- 
lature the suffrage bill giving Illinois 
women the franchise. 

Now that the women vote, the 
authorities anticipate a heavily in- 
creased. vote, and have decided to 
divide the village into two preeincts 
to avoid over-crowding. In Mrs. 
Booth's precinct the polling place was 
accordingly established in a church. 
The people of the village treat this as 
a tribute to the women. There will be 
absolutely no smoking in this polling 
place. 

It is freely admitted that before the 
Illinois Suffrage Bill was passed it 
would have been utterly impossible to 
have induced the men of Glencoe even 
to consider fixing their polling place 
in a church, but now that the women 
can vote and the men of Glencoe 
know they will vote in large numbers 
the men feel strongly that a church 
polling p'ace is more_ fitting _for 
their wives and daughters to Vote in 
than a livery stable or garage. The 
women themselves are exceedingly 
pleased. Mrs. Booth states that it 
will undoubtedly result in bringing 
out a much larger number of women 
voters than if any of the other places 
had been used. 


HURDY-GURDY 
PLAYS GOSPEL 


Picturesque Trip by Foot and 
Carriage from New York to 
Boston and Chicago 


A hurdy-gurdy party under the di- 


rection of Miss Elisabeth Freeman 
left New York on Wednesday to 
travel to Boston alternately by foot 


and by horse and wagon, and to play 
the gospel of suffrage upon the way. 
The party plans to reach Boston by 
September 1, and then go to Chicago, 
arriving about the last of October. 
The other members of the expedition 
are Miss Ida Craft, known as the 
“Colonel” on the trip to Washington 
in March; Miss E’sie MacKenzie, a 
handsome young Scotch woman who 
is famous for picturesque stunts in 
both England and America, and Miss 
Vera Wentworth, one of the most 
clever women that the Pankhurst tac- 
tices in England have produced. 

No militant tactics will be em- 
ployed on this trip, for the four dis- 


MRS. YOUNG WILL 
STAY AT HELM 


Chicago’s Women Voters Win 
in Demand for Retention of 
Famous Superintendent 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young will con- 
tinue to be superintendent of the 
Chicago schools. The new women 


voters, who rose as a body to protest 
against her resignation, have won an- 
other victory. By a vote of 14 to 1 
the Board of Education refused to ac- 
cept Mrs. Young's proposed  with- 
drawal. 

Encouraged by the sentiment 
stirred up in her favor, Mrs. Young 
decided last week to keep up the 
work which has justly won renown 
all over the country. She had sent 
in her resignation because of the po- 
litical influence which had constantly 
worked against her; the demands of 
the women that this influence be re- 
moved seem to have had their effect. 

In a letter to Mrs. Young, Mayor 
Harrison promised his aid in support 
of her administration Of the three 
new members appointed to the board, 
two were four were reap 
pointed. 

The board’s action in refusing to 
accept Mrs. Young’s resignation was 
taken on a resolution offered by Mrs. 
McMahon, then the only woman 
Hard- 
ing continued his attitude of the last 


women; 


John 
member of the board. John C. 
few days and voted against the reso- 
lution, while James B. Dilbelka, after 


a long address on the situation, re- 
fused to vote. 
Probably not in years had the 


scene in the board rooms been set for 
a, more dramatic situation, says the 
Record-Herald. Woman suffrage lead- 
ers, members of women’s clubs and 
delegates from the Chicago Princi- 
pals’ Club packed the room. All list- 
ened breathlessly to the call of the 
roll on the resolution. When it was 
finished there was an audible sigh, 
then a commotion which did not 
cease until after the meeting was ad- 
journed. 

Following the board session a com- 
mittee of women headed by Mrs. 
Grace Wilbur Trout, Mrs George 
Bass and Mrs. Harriete Taylor Tread- 
well went to the rooms of Mrs. Young 
and informed her of the action of the 
board. Mrs. Young told the commit- 
tee she was greatly moved by its ef- 
forts in her behalf. 

After she had been officially noti- 
fied of the board's action, Mrs. Young 
publicly announced she would remain 
in the fo'lowing signed interview: 


I shall abide by the action of 
the Board of Education. It will 
still be my aim to make the Chi- 
cago public schools the embodi- 
ment of the best thought and en- 
deavor of the board and of Chi- 
cago herself for the _ ehildren. 
The kind words of parents and 
teachers have touched me deep- 
ly. 

The new women members of _ the 
board are Mrs. Florence Vosbrink 





(Continued on Page 251.) 











A WOMAN SOLON 


REPRESENTATIVE ANNA B. MILLER 





Representative Anna B. Miller I 


Wyoming has had two staunch wom- 
en in its House of Representatives 
this year to work for the interests of 
the women and children of the State. 
The Woman's Journal of July 26 told 
something of the admirable record of 
Miss Nettie Truax, as chairman of the 
legislative committee in the House. 
Together with her and working for 
important progressive legislation, has 
been Representative Anna B. Miller 
of Laramie. 

Mrs. Miller not only worked for, but 
introduced the child labor bill, child 
abandonment bill, bills for medical ex 
amination of school children, and the 
marking of the old Oregon trail, and 
several educational measures, 

Her record shows the value of a 
woman's influence in the Legislature. 








WOMAN, LEADS REFORM IN WYOMING 


das Wholesome Influence in Wyo- 


ming Legislature—Succeeds Her Own Son 


Early in the session it was found that 
the House was evenly divided on par- 
ty lines, with the Speaker an unknown 
quantity. Just as an important deci- 
sion was to be made, the Speaker hes- 
itated whether to accede to the de- 
mand for a roll-call or not. It was a 
tense moment. In the lull, Mrs. Mil- 
ler’s clear voice was suddenly heard, 
“Roll-call!’’ Republicans joined Dem- 
ocrats in applauding the woman Rep- 
the tension broken, 
Pratt the 


resentative; 
and Speaker 
roll-call. 

Mrs. Miller 
but has lived in the West thirty years, 
and in Wyoming 
She is the 


one of 


was 
consented to 


was born in Kentucky, 


twenty-two years. 
grown 
her in 


mother of several 


sons, whom 


the 


preceded 


last Legislature. 
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Mrs. Gertrude B. Blackwedder 
the first woman in Cook County to cast 
a vote under the new equal suffrage 
act. 


was 


Miss Kittie Smith, an 
woman in Maywood, Ill., could not be 
kept from voting at a recent election. 
She gripped the pencil with her teeth 


armless 





and Mrs. Gertrude Howe Britton. 





and thus marked the ballot. 


Chicago has 
made temporary appointments of the 


Mayor Harrison of 


ten police women for that city. Seven 
of the ten are credited to Mrs. Gert- 
Britton of the Juvenile 
Protective Association, one to Miss 
Mary FE. McDowell of the University 
of Chicago Settlement and two to the 


rude Howe 





| Mayor himself. 


WOMEN VOTERS 
DEMAND ACTION 


President Wilson May Address 
National Council — Jane Ad- 
dams a Principal Speaker 


Determined to throw all the influ- 
ence of the 84 electoral votes of the 
suffrage States to the aid of the unen- 
franchised women, the women voters 
of the United States will meet in a 
three-days’ conference in Washington 
next week. ‘The rules committee of 
the House of Representatives will hold 
an informal hearing, at which the need 
of a special suffrage committee will be 


President Wilson has taken unde1 
consideration an invitation to make 
an address. Representatives Raker 
of California and Keating of Colorado 
extended the invitation on behalf of 
the suffragists. 

Jane Addams is scheduled to make 
one of the principal addresses of the 
conference. Living in Chicago, she 
woman voter. 
4,000,000 
States now 


is now a 

In all nearly 
the United 
lot. 


STORM CONGRESS 
WITH PETITIONS 


Impressive Demonstration of 
Nation's Women Brings En- 
couraging Response in Senate 


women of 
have the ba!- 


At the 
ton last 
State 
Senate 
diate 


demonstration in 
week 
in the 
their 
consideration of the 


Washing- 
from 
impressed on the 
the imme- 

constitu- 


women every 
Union 


demands for 


tional suffrage amendment. 
The rally Hyatts- 
ville, Md., the parade of gaily decorat- 


and reception at 


ed automobiles 
along 
entation of thousands of petitions to 
the Senate, the 
speeches in the Senate, and the big 
banquet in the evening, all 
the tremendous strength of 
frage cause. 

The 
hoisting of the yellow flags on eighty 


carrying suffragists 


Pennsylvania avenue, the pres- 


every member of 
showed 
the suf- 
with the 


celebration began 


automobiles at the railroad station in 


Hyattsville, five miles north of Wash- 


ington. There were about five hun- 
dred petition couriers, two official 
representatives from each State, and 
many others 

The procession was led by the Con 


with Miss 
Burns and Miss Ruth 


gressional committee car, 


Paul, Miss Lucy 


A. Noyes. Next came members of the 
Senate Suffrage committee, Senators 


Thomas, Chamberlain, Ashurst, Clapp, 
Owen and After them 
of the officers of the National 
Suffrage Associa- 


After them came the delegates 


Jones. rode 
some 
American Woman 
tion. 
from the States in alphabetical order. 
Long Line Starts 
o'clock the long line of dec- 
filed into the ball 


Mayor Harry Shep- 


At 11 
orated automobiles 


park for review. 
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“Colonel” Ida Craft, “General” Rosalie Jones and a Group of Woman’s Journal “Newsies” 


JALBET BRR gy 


urged. Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe,- 
president of the National Council of 
Women Voters, will preside at the 
hearing. 
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THE DAWN OF A 
BETTER DAY 


A MANUFACTURER SPEAKS 














By Dudley D. Sicher 





(This poem, written by a New York 
manufacturer of cotton garments, was 
read at a banquet of manufacturers in 
this line, and published in The Sur- 
vey.) 


Do we purchase Toil at the lowest rate 
As we buy our cloth and thread? 
Do our workers labor long and late 
For the price of their daily bread 
In gloomy lofts where shadows frown, 
In foul, unwholesome air, 
Till Want and Weariness drag them 
down 
Where—we neither know nor care? 
If such things be, they must pass away 
Ere we hail the Dawn of a Better 
Day. 


Have they wrought us harm in the 
darker days, 
Have they kept the whole truth hid? 
Have they told false tales of our works 
and ways 
And of wrongs that we never did? 
Be not too wroth at the hiss of shame, 
But pass old slanders by, 
And cleanse your skirts of the taint of 
blame 
Where e’er the blame may lie. 
Old feuds, old sores be forgot for aye 
In the hopeful Dawn of a Better 
Day. 


Let us wipe the slate of the bitter 
score, 
Let us turn the blotted page, 
And grant that we owe our workers 
more 
Than the dole of a “living wage.” 
They give us more than their time and 
skill 
In the health and strength they 
spend; 
And earn the right to the kindly will 
And helpful hand of a friend. 
We must give them more than the coin 
we pay 
Ere we hail the Dawn of a Better 
Day. 


So, here’s a task that we may not 
shirk, 
For the toiling thousands plead; 
We must give them comfort while they 
work 
And help in every need; 
We must lend them strength if their 
souls are weak 
And teach them how to live; 
Nor let us, all too meanly, seek 
Return for all we give, 
As we lift our eyes for the gladdening 
ray 
Of the golden Dawn of a Better Day. 


[f this light that leads us sinall uot digi 
They will see, ere the course is run, 
That the worker’s weal and the weal 
of him 
Who owns the shops are one. 
Then each shall have his rightful gain 
Ungrudged—and great and small 
Shall give their best of hand and 
brain 
For the good of each and all— 
And we’ll stand together, come what 
may, 
In the brighter Dawn of a Better 
Day! 


OUTVOTE MEN IN 
ISLAND COUNTRY 


New Zealand Lecturer Says 
Women Have Also Lowered 
Drink Bill $13 a Head 


In a recent address in Boston the 
Rev. Mr. Cowles of New Zealand 
made interesting comments on equal 
suffrage relative to the statement 
that New Zealand and Australia were 
the cleanest and finest countries of 
the world socially, and the purest 
and most healthy of all civilized na- 
tions politically. In giving a long 
list of laws to prove this statement, 
he put much emphasis on the good 
accomplished since the introduction 
of suffrage for women. 

“T am glad to say that woman suf- 
frage has worked wonderfully in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand,” said Mr. 
Cowles. “It has been phenomenally 
successful. Last year 88 per cent. of 
the registered women voted, in con- 
trast to 84 per cent of men, and the 
women have always done their duty 
at the polls most conscientiously. 

“Many acts have been effected 
through the women’s votes. They 
have greatly bettered the social evil, 
this having been one of their chief 
tasks. Also they have brought about 
the excellent licensifig- laws which ob- 
tain in Australia an@\\New Zealand. 
Since the women have had the vote 
the drink bill per ¢apita has been re- 
duced $13, or from $25 to $12. The 
educational laws are the best in the 
world, and very naturally the women 
have been prominent in bringing 
them about.” 

Mr. Cowles also spoke of the labor 
laws and the minimum wage law, for 
which the women have worked, Both 
women and men have an eight hour 





It was an informal little meeting in 
a mission room in Bethnall Green. In 
the front seats on the left there sat 
a number of Jewish girls, whose ages 
ranged from seventeen to, twenty-five. 


vitality, with fine, dark eyes, clear, 
olive skin, and an abundance of dark, 
glossy hair. Their spirits were so 
high that they found it difficult to sit 
still. 

To the right there sat some tired- 
looking women, poorly dressed, with 
babies in their arms, In the back rows 
were several men and boys, as well as 
numbers of women of all ages. 

I had spoken many times to this 
same audience, and many of the wom- 
en had joined our organization. I 
thought it was time that some of them 
should learn to speak for themselves. 
And so, after few words, I asked which 
of them would make a speech. 

There was a pause, many head- 
shakes, murmurs of “I can’t’; shouts 
of “You, Mrs. So-and-So,” and replies 
of “Oh, no, not me”; giggling from the 
Jewish girls; laughter and _ shouts 
from men and boys—a general uproar 
In the midst of it a woman rose up in 
the centre of the hall. “I want to 
speak for the suffragits,” she said, 
and then stopped, frowning at the 
noise that showed no sign of coming 
to an end. She was a short, strongly- 
built woman, with swarthy skin and 
dark hair tightly screwed away under 
her hat. She wore coarse, dark, old 
clothes, and a muffler knotted round 
her neck. 

“I want to speak for the suffragits,” 
she said again, trying to make herself 
heard. I asked her to come to the 
front, and she came and stood beside 
me. Then the noise died down, and 
she said : “I want to speak up for the 
suffragits, for what they’ve done in 
Holloway. Before they came, we had 
wooaen,spoons and tin pint pots, and 
only a stool to sit on, and now we have 
proper spoons and mugs and chairs. 
And we have farters now, instead of 
our stockings all falling down at ex 
ercise; and we have a clean cell, and 
everything decent as it should be.” 

The men and boys had never been 
quite quiet, and when she mentioned 
the garters they broke out with loud 
shouts and cries. She winced a little, 
but faced them stubbornly, and when 
she had finished her catalogue of 
changes, began to repeat it all over 
again. They howled and whistled at 
her, and I tried to stop her for a mo 
ment, hoping to explain to them the 
inner meaning of what she had said, 
wanting to make them feel how brave 
it was of her to bring all their scorn- 
ing and ridicule on herself for our 
sake. But she would not heed me, and 
went on: “I will speak up for the suf- 
fragits.” 

When she had finished, a little, shab- 
bily-dressed man at the back shouted: 
“Miss Pankhurst, you may believe in 
prison reform, but you've got to re- 
member that it isn’t only the suffra 
gettes that’s in prison; the scum of the 
earth’s in prison.” 

I would have answered him, but a 
woman stood up from the front row to 
do it for me, a woman with a white 
face and a baby in her arms. 

“You are wrong! I have been to 
Holloway.” 

That was all she said, but her face 
silenced their laughter. There were 
only murmurs of sympathy now. They 
did not need to hear her story. I 
learned it afterwards. Her husband 
was ill; she had gone out to sell boot- 
laces in the street. In forty minutes 
she had sold no laces, but a constable 
in plain clothes, watching, had seen 
charitably-disposed persons give her 
threepence. So she had been sent to 
Holloway gaol. 

It was a dreary little court of small, 
old-fashioned houses, used as tenement 
dweilings now. There was a separate 
family in almost every room. 

I went from room to room to talk to 
the women about the vote. One door 
at which I knocked was opened by a 
withered little woman, with wrinkled, 





day in these countries. 


They were well nourished and full of: 





By E. Sylvia Pankhurst 





As I spoke to her, a tall, red-faced 
man, with prominent eyes and a great 
swollen lump on his neck, who seemed 
many years younger than the woman, 
pushed her aside and began to declaim 
against votes for women, in an un- 
steady, half-drunken voice. I tried to 
check him, and turned away to tap at 
the next door, but he caught my arm 
and went on talking. Then the wom- 
an darted out, holding a little carved 
figure of Christ on the cross, and cov- 
ering it with kisses. “He is my only 
comfort; I don’t need anything but 
Him. I love Him and bless Him night 
and morning,” she cried with passion- 
ate emotion, and fell to kissing the 
crucifix again. 

The man stepped back into the 
room; and she followed, shutting the 
door. 

“Poor woman, she needs some com- 
fort with a drunken husband like that, 
and she works very hard.” It was a 
pale, young girl, who had opened the 
neighboring door at which IT had 
tapped, who spoke. She was pale, with 
a fragile, waxen prettiness, and had 
soft, white skin and _ nicely-formed 
hands and wrists. She spoke well, in 
a low, gentle voice. She wore a cheap 
cotton blouse and an old petticoat, and 
was sweeping the floor of her dingy 
room, which was ill lit, had a dilapi 
dated wallpaper, and contained noth- 


wooden chair. She told me that she 
paid 6/- a week rent for this, which 
was called “a furnished room.” She 
lived alone, for her father had desert 
ed her when her mother died, and the 
aunt who had brought her up had 
been left a widow with several chil 
This girl 
was now nineteen, and she did the 


dren of her own to keep. 


rough kitchen work in a coffee shop, 
working from 7 A.-M. to 9 P. M., and 
earning 7/- a week and her food while 
ai work, 

So, after paying her rent, she had a 
shilling a week left with which —to 
buy her food on Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday, to clothe herself, and to 
pay for a fire, if she needed one, her 
tram or ‘bus fare, if it should be wet, 
and to provide soap and countless 
other necessaries. 

Out of this one shilling weekly she 
had to pay threepence a week for sick 
insurance. If she had been two years 
older, she would not have had to pay 
this; for her employer and Parliament 
would have been obliged to pay the 
contribution for her, because of her 
low wages. But, because she is not yet 
twenty-one, she is considered, for in 
surance purposes, to be still a young 
person, not a woman, and must pay 
the full threepenny rate. At the same 
time she is not considered a young 
person by the Factory Acts, because 
she is over eighteen, and so the law 
does not limit her hours of labor as it 
would if she were younger. 

“How do you manage to pay for all 
you need out of that ninepence a 
week?” I asked her 

She said, “It is very hard to keep 
straight.” 

A few days afterwards I wrote to 
her. The letter was returned marked, 
“Gone away.” I sent someone to see 
her, who had offered to get her better 
employment—but she was gone. 

What had become of her. Had it 
been too hard “to keep straight”? 


It was a wretched block of tenement 
dwellings, where the narrow common 
stairway was the only place, except 
their living-rooms, in which the wom- 
en could dry their washing. There 
were sunk stones all about the en- 
trance, where pools of water collected. 
The stairways and passages were of 
stone. The stairs were dimly lit, even 
without the wet sheets, through which 
I forced my way. The passages were 
pitch dark at noon, and one had to feel 
with one’s hands to find the people’s 
doors. At night a flickering gaslight 
at the stairhead on each landing made 
the passages a little lighter than by 
day. On each floor there were two 
lavatories. There were no locks to 
these, so that people could come up 
from the streets to use them, and the 





parchment-colored skin and bony arms. 








ing but an old iron bedstead and a'| 
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The suffragettcs are fighting to win votes for women as the franchise reformers did in the old days to obtain 
votes for men. The present government is applying to revolutionary women the old methods of coercion that the 
governments of the past applied to revolutionary men. They are attempting to prevent the militant women and 
the men who support them, from holding meetings, and to put an end to the hard-won right of free speech. It 
is the overburdened working population of East London who most splendidly are rallying to support the cause 
of women’s freedom and to demand fair play. 


| 

R | 
women who lived there said they | 
often did. | 

There were nine rooms on each 
floor, and these were let out furnished, | 
either separately or in pairs. The’ 
rents charged were 4/- for a single! 
room, 5/6d. for a pair of back rooms, 
and 6/6d. for a pair of front rooms. | 

In one pair of back rooms I found | 
sitting together two women, each 
nursing a baby, with a swarm of little | 
children playing around. The two 
women were next-door neighbors, and | 
one of them had come in to have a 
chat with the other. They each had’ 
eight children, and both their hus-- 
bands, after being out of work for sev- 
eral months, were now earning from 
£1 to 22/- a week. 

The one who was a Visitor, a pretty, 
woman once, was dressed in a faded | 
greyish cotton dress, and was very; 
thin and pale. The three-months-old} 
baby that she was nursing was one 0 
twins. 

The hostess was thin and tired-look- 
ing, too, but she was very neatly, 
dressed in black, with a white apron. 
Her living-room, in which they sat, | 
had faded old paper on the walls, and | 
the gas fittings leaked so much that | 
she preferred to use a lamp. More-! 
over, as she said, the penny in the slot; 
box, with more than two shillings in} 
it, had been wrenched from the meter 
and stolen a little while before, and 
she was still in fear that she would be 
made to pay over again. That was too 
big a risk to take a second time. 

A deal table and some boxes to sit; 
on, with the pans which she used for 
cooking, were all the furniture in the} 
room, but everything was scrubbed 
spotlessly clean. The bedroom which 
opened out of the living-room I did not 
see. a 

The mother of the twins, who was 
visiting here, sent me along to her 
own rooms that IT might see her other 
twin asleep. Her living-room con 
tained nothing but a wooden table and 
chairs, and a few eating and cooking 
utensils, and an iron folding bed on 
which the. baby lay, but here again 
everything was as clean as it could be. 





The bedroom was nearly dark,-as the 
women had told me, though it was not 
yet two in the afternoon. 

Both the women spoke cheerily, in 
spite of their difficulties, and the| 
mother of the twins dandled and} 
played with her baby all the time, | 
smiling at it and cuddling it as richer 
mothers do. “I am always laughing,” 
she said. She told me that she had 
been a laundress before her marriage, 
and had kept on at her trade as long 
as she could, but she had had to give 
it up when so many babies came. “I 
don’t think I'll ever be able to do so 
much hard work again,” she said. “I 
seem to be so weak now.” But even 
that was spoken brightly and with a 
laugh. 

Three months later I went again to| 
the same block of dwellings. In the 
room I had first visited, I found the | 
mother in the black dress and white | 

| 











apron sitting surrounded by her eight 
boys. They sat on boxes and packing | 
cases, eating their evening meal of tea! 
and bread and jam, every one with a 
clean shirt and shining, round, rosy! 
face that looked as though their | 
mother had just been polishing it. Her 
face had a tired, faded look, but she, 
beamed proudly upon her sons. 

When I called upon the mother of 
the twins, I found a neighbor sweep- 
ing the floor up for her. She herself 
was lying upon the folding bed witha 
baby in her arms. Its twin had died, 
she told me, soon after I had been be- 
fore. The tiny, blue-eyed, curly-haired 
survivor laughed up in my face. I 
thought it was the prettiest baby I had 
ever seen. But the mother was fast 
slipping down the hill. Her hair was 
dishevelled, her face terribly pale and 
unwashed. Everything about her 
showed that she had lost hope. The 
struggle had grown too hard. 


As an outcome of these two visits, a 
few weeks later, the mother of the 
eight boys was one of the twenty; 
working women who waited on Mr.' 


The old party orator “was holding 
forth at a Mother’s Day meeting and 
sentiment was running strong. 

“Where,” he demanded rhetorically, 
| “would I be today without my mother? 
| Where would all of us be except for 
‘our mothers? Whose is the wisdom 
like that of a mother? Where is the 
guidance like a mother’s guidance? 
Her counsel is infallible, her wisdom 
supernal—” 

At this point a tired-looking woman 
in the rear of the hall rose to her feet. 

“May I ask a question of the 
speaker?” said she. 

The flow of oratory was interrupted, 
but the orator made the best of it. 

“Certainly, madam. What is it?” 

“If women are as sensible as you're 
making out, don’t you think by. this 
time they ought to have almost sense 
enough to vote?”—San Francisco Star. 








An amusing story was told at the 
recent suffrage conference in Asbury 
Park, N. J., which shows that the 
antis are outdoing the suffragists in 
militancy. An auto had been decor- 
ated with suffrage banners, etc., and 
left standing outside a Belmar hotel 
the evening before while its occu- 
pants were in for dinner. On their 
return they found their car stripped 
of its decorations. Their indignant 
exclamations brought out the fact 
that one of the bystanders knew the 
offenders, who lived in Spring Lake. 
Off to Spring Lake went the suffra- 
gists, and they easily located the pur- 
loiners of their decorations. On be- 
ing questioned they acknowledged 
taking the banners, and at first re- 
fused to give them back, saying that 
they were antis and would do the 
same thing every time they had a 


; chance, but at last they reluctantly 


returned them, telling their owners 
to take them and leave the place in- 
stantly or they would set the dog on 
them. 


As a result of the part he has 
played in the agitation for Woman 
Suffrage, Mr. Pethick Lawrence has 
been turned out of the Reform Club, 
of which he has been a member for 
nearly 20 years. By a rule of the 
club a man ceases to be a member on 
being adjudicated a bankrupt, but it 
is specifically stated in the rule that 
the committee, after considering, the 
circumstances, have the power to re- 
instate him. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Lawrence refused on prin- 
ciple to pay the costs of the proseciu- 
tion of himself and others, and volun- 
tarily suffered himself to be made a 
bankrupt. After the money had been 
taken from his estate by the Official! 
Receiver, an order was made annull- 
ing the bankruptcy, which has the ef- 
fect of wiping it completely out for 
all ordinary purposes, Nevertheless, 
the committee of the Reform Club 
has refused to reinstate Mr, Law- 
rence as a member. Some day they 
will be deeply ashamed of this action. 


Lloyd George last January to urge 
that the government should give them 
the Parliamentary vote. 

Neither she nor her husband had 
ever been to a suffrage meeting or met 
any member of a suffrage society, but 
they had thought the question out for 
themselves, and were both firmly con- 
vinced that women ought to vote in 
order that they may influence the 
conditions under which they live. 

The day of the deputation was one 
of great adventure for her. She was 
at the big W. S. P. U. offices in Kings- 
way at half-past nine in the morning. 
She went in a private ’bus with the 
Scotch fish wives, the Lancashire pit- 
brow lasses and cotton operatives and 
others in working costume, to Down- 
ing street, where the women made 
their speeches to Mr, Lloyd George. 
She lunched with the others on the 
deputation at the Lyceum Club in Pic- 
cadilly, and in the evening she sat 
with them on the platform at a great 
gathering of working women in the 
Westminster Horticultural Hall. 

Then, with hundreds of other wom- 
en, she went back in the ’busses to 
Bethnall Green, and found her hus- 
band walking to and fro in the street 
outside the dwellings, waiting with 
affectionate pride for her to come 
back. 

But nothing came of the deputation. 
We wonder how much longer must 
women toil and struggle until they get 
the vote! 
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STORM CONGRESS | 
WITH PETITIONS 


oe 
(Continued from Page 249.) 





herd of Hyattsville delivered the ad- 
dress of welcome. Representative 
Frank ©. Smith of Maryland, Senator 
Owen, Senator Clapp and Alice Paul 
spoke. 

Clapp Nails Solomon Argument 


Senator Clapp took occasion to 
“nail the Solomon argument.” 

“If I wanted to build a temple I 
would consult Solomon,” he said, “but 
I would not consult him about build- 
ing a home, Solomon was prejudiced 
against women, anyway; he had too 
many ° mothers-in-law.” 

Miss Paul called attention to the 
fact that this was the first time in the 
history of any people that the govern- 
ing body had sent out officials to wel- 
come a disfranchised class bearing pe- 
titions, 

“They usually barricade the doors 
and call out the troops. But, then,” 
she said, “no class ever made so pic- 
turesque or so determined a fight for 
freedom as women are making. This 


is the third great demonstration we 
have had in Washington — since 
March.” 


On to Washington 


Following the reception the entire 
automobile parade was formed and 
started for Washington. The streets 
were lined with large crowds. After 
winding through the city, the parade 
proceeded along Pennsylvania avenue, 
the scene of the disgraceful outbreaks 
during the parade March 3d. A large 
force of police were on hand to con- 
trol the crowds, but there were no evi- 
dences of disorder. Many cheers and 
much applause marked the progress 
of the parade. 

Arriving at the Capitol, the parade 
was disbanded and the women from 
each State sought their Senators and 
presented the petitions, which had 
been gathered from far and near, and 
represented the signatures of almost 
200,000 men and women, 


Entire Morning Hour Given Up 


Practically the entire “morning 
hour” of the Senate was given over 
to the suffragists. Senator after Sen- 
ator rose to present a mass of peti- 
tions. Among those who spoke fav- 
orably were Senators Ashurst, Owen, 
Poindexter, Jones, Works, Lane, 
Smoot, Clapp, Thomas and Shafroth. 

Senator Owen declared that he pre- 
sented the petitions in “no perfunc- 
tory way” but because he believes it 
will be better “for the government it- 
self, better for the States, better for 
county government, better for city 
government, better for the home, bet- 
ter for the safe-guarding of the health 
of the people, better for the safe- 
guarding of the rights, interests, hap- 
piness and general welfare of the chil- 
dren, and the women and the men 
themselves.” 


Owen Gives Reasons 

“The reasons for this request on the 
part of the women in the country,” he 
continued, “are overwhelming and un- 
answerable; and the time has come 
when they must be considered with 
dignity, with unbiased mind, free 
from prejudice or passion, in the in- 
terests of the welfare of the human 
race. I do not. understand how a man 
loving and honoring women, believing 
in their integrity of mind, believing 
in their moral and ethical sense, be- 
lieving in their upright character, be- 
lieving in their rights as human be- 
ings, can deny the overwhelming rea- 
sons justifying suffrage. 

“I do not understand how any man, 
in the presence of God, can deny the 
reasons for woman suffrage. If you 
attempt to, answer these reasons with 
a good conscience it seems to me you 
are compelled to yield to the righteous 
demand of the women of America. 
You well know, as students of his- 
tory and students of statecraft, that 
the ballot is the right protective of 
every other right, and, knowing this, 
how will you deny women equal op- 
portunities to earn equal wages for 
equal labor? 

“I do not appeal to men from a par- 
ty standpoint, or call their attention 
to the effect which may be expected 
to follow if either’ one of the great 
parties.should go so far*as to insult 
the 3,000,000 women who now have 
the full suffrage in America by con- 
temptuously denying a right so obvi- 


, OUsly just\and so obviously necessary 
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HURDY-GURDY 
PLAYS GOSPEL 
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tinguished women will confine them- 
selves to playing the hurdy-gurdy to 
collect a crowd, making suffrage 
speeches, selling The Woman’s Jour- 
na!, selling banners and pennants, 
hat bands and buttons and taking col- 
lections. 

The horse is called “Asquith,” and 
all four of the young women will 
take great satisfaction in making 
“the great present-day tyrant of Eng- 
lish women” help women in America 
to get the vote. 

Miss Freeman will drive the yellow 
wagon as she drove the supply wagon 
on the trip to Washington. The 
hurdy-gurdy is called “Lloyd George” 
after the Englishman who clams to 
be a suffragist but backs Mr. Asquith 
in defeating the votes for women bill 
each session. “Colonel” Ida Craft 
will play the hurdy-gurdy or “turn 
Lloyd George’s crank,” as she prefers 
to call it. 

One of the party, dressed like a 
gypsy, will take collections in the 
tambourine which goes with the bar- 
rel-organ. The four women are to 
pay their way from New York to Bos- 
ton and from Boston to Chicago by 
means of collection and sales along 
the route. The purpose of the trip 
is twofold: To increase interest in 
equal suffrage and to advertise The 
Woman’s Journal. Miss Freeman is 
especially devoted to the Journal and 
had no trouble in enlisting the enthu- 
siasm and support of the others, In 
all the towns and cities they pass 
through no stone will be left un- 
turned to accomplish this double mis- 
sion. 

A picturesque feature of the trip 
will be the use of carrier pigeons. 
Two “homers” were released in New 
York Wednesday morning with mes- 
sages to The Woman’s Journal office 
in Boston. The pigeons were on 
their way as the Journel went to 
press. They are called “Lucy 
Stone” and “Henry Blackwell,” be- 
cause they are such a beautiful white 
pair, and Miss Freeman thinks a 
good way to celebrate the founding of 
the paper is to let the crowds ask: 
“Who was Lucy Stone and Henry 
Blackwell, and what paper did they 
found?” 

Six big meetings were held in New 
York on Wednesday before the party 
started on its long. trip. Huge 
crowds collected, attracted by the pic- 
turesque yellow wagon, the hurdy- 
gurdy music, the “notorious Asquith” 
and the four famous and good-look- 
ing suffragists. A big demonstration 
will greet them in New Haven, Hart- 
ford and Boston. The route includes 
New Rochelle, Stamford, Norwalk, 
Bridgeport, New Haven, Wallingford, 
Meriden, Hartford, Springfield, Wor- 
cester, Framingham, Waltham. The 
route to Chicago is not yet outlined. 

A, E. R. 





The sale of intoxicating liquors has 
been discontinued on all trains of the 
O. W. R. & N., Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific in the State of Wash- 
ington. 








to the welfare, the progress, and the 
happiness of the people of America, 
but I will remind you that a great 
party with high ideals casting over 
4,000,000 votes last year declared for 
woman suffrage and that the question 
can no longer be ignored.” 


Would Rather Be a Soldier 
When Senator Sherman of Illinois 


said that, horrible as war was, he 
would prefer to have been a soldier in 
blue or gray rather than the little 
woman at home waiting for news, a 
storm of applause filled the galleries. 

Some of the delegations travelled 
across entire States and even large 
sections of the country. Miss Jean- 
nette Rankin came all the way from 
Montana. One party from Boston 
went all the way across Massachu- 
setts and New York, and a party of 
New York women traveled from Buf- 
falo to New York City in a caravan 
built in 1776. 

One party alone, that from Boston, 
held 45 meetings, and traveled 1,500 
miles on the way to Washington. The 
party from Baltimore, headed by 
Mrs. Donald R. Hooker, went in an 
automobile into nearly every county 
on the western shore, ending the trip 
in Montgomery County and Prince 
George County. 
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ISSUE CALL TO. 
WOMEN VOTERS 


Council Asks All Enfranchised 
Women to Help Suffrage 
Cause in Congress 








A critical situation has arisen in the 
national suffrage movement: — your 
help, as women voters, is urgently 
needed, says the Call of the National 
Council of Women Voters, to the wom- 
en of the suffrage States. 

The National Council of Women Vot- 
ers, therefore, issues an emergency 
call for a conference in the national 
capital on August 13, 14 and 15. 

In the Senate this session, for the 
first time in our history, a United 
States constitutional amendment en- 
franchising women has been unani- 
mously given a favorable report _by the 
Senate committee on woman suffrage. 
The amendment is now before the Sen- 
ate. Now is the time to press for fav- 
orable action upon it. 

In the House no committee on wom- 
an suffrage exists. Suffrage bills are 
reported to the judiciary committee, 
which is overcrowded with diverse 
kinds of legislative work. For 23 
years no report on a woman suffrage 
bill has been made by the judiciary 
committee. It is of urgent importance 
to get a woman suffrage committee in 
the House, like that already existing 
in the Senate. A resolution to create 
a House woman suffrage committee 
was, therefore, introduced in the 
House this session; it is now before 
the rules committee. This committee 
has granted the National Council of 
Women Voters an informal hearing on 
August 14, at which the president, Mrs. 
Emma Smith DeVoe of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, will preside. You are cordially 
invited to be present. 

One-fifth of the Senate, one-seventh 
of the House, and one-sixth of the elec- 
toral vote come from equal suffrage 
States. At this stage of the progress 
of the Federal Amendment, women 
voters are the decisive factor. The 
women yet unenfranchised turn to us 
for help; we must not fail them. 

Come, then, if you can, to the Con- 
ference of Women Voters on August 
13. 

Send a contribution, large or small, 
to help cover the necessary expenses of 
the conference, and to supply a fund 
for the future usefulness of the coun- 
cil. 

Please write to the two Senators 
from your State, urging them to do all 
they can to further the proposed Wom- 
an Suffrage Bill (Senate Joint Reso- 
lution, No. 1) in the course of the 
present session. Ask all your friends 
to do the same. : 

Write also, and ask friends to write, 
to the members of the House rules 
committee, whose namies we enclose, 
calling upon them to report this ses- 
sion in favor of the resolution to cre- 
ate in the House a standing commit- 
tee on woman suffrage. 

In addition to the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment, the conference will con- 
sider the Illinois victory legislative 
proposals for 1914; the programs of 
the various national parties with ref- 
erence to woman suffrage; and an In- 
ternational Conference of Women 
Voters in San Fransisco in 1915, dur- 
ing the World’s Exposition. 

By order of Mrs. Emma Smith De- 
Voe, national president. 

Address all communications to: Dr. 
Cora Smith King, National Treasurer, 
63, The Olympia, Washington, D. C. 

The Congressional committee of the 
Council is composed of: Dr. Cora 
Smith King, chairman; Mrs. Frank W. 
Mondell, Wyoming; Mrs. Anne Hamil- 
ton Pitzer, Colorado; Mrs. George W. 
Sutherland, Utah; Mrs. Fred T. Du- 
bois, Idaho; Mrs. Charles Morton, 
Washington; Mrs. John E. Raker, Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. Henry F. Ashurst, Ari- 
zona; Mrs. William H. Thompson, 
Kansas; Mrs. Maud West Prescott, 
Oregon, and Mrs. James Wickersham, 
Alaska. 





Mrs, Harriet Taylor Upton is speak- 
ing to large and enthusiastic audiences 
in her progress through the State, vis- 
iting summer schools. In Alliance she 
spoke to 900 people. From there she 
and Miss Elizabeth Hauser went to 
Kent, where they had a good meet- 
ing at the Normal School, and in the 
evening, one on a street corner. In 
each town Mrs. Upton visits, a confer- 
ence of suffrage workers is held and 
plans laid for future activities. 


WOMAN AUTHOR 
TELLS HISTORY 


‘Inez Haynes Gillmore’s New 
Book the Result of Long Suf- 
frage Experience 








One of the most ardent’ suffragists 
in America is Inez Haynes Gillmore, 
the famous fiction writer, whose best- 
known recent work was the celebrated 
“Phoebe and Ernest” stories. Mrs. 
Gillmore, now forty years old, was 
born in Brazil and educated in Boston 
and at Radcliffe College. Sixteen 
years ago she married Rufus H. Gill- 
more, a writer of detective stories, and 
she and her husband live in New 
York. In the summer they live and do 
their writing at Scituate, Mass., where 
they occupy a bungalow designed for 
them by Gelett Burgess, author of 
“Are You a Bromide?” Mrs. Gill- 
more’s newest piece of work is a serial 
story, “Angel Island,” which is just 
beginning in The American Magazine. 
It is a piece of work in which the 
romance is always paramount, but, at 
the same time, the story vividly sym- 
bolizes the whole “feminist” move- 
ment. Mrs. Gillmore hopes that her 
new story will stir up feeling on be- 
half of woman suffrage. Mrs. Gill- 
more has lately told how she became 
a suffragist, and why she wrote “Angel 
Island.” She says, in part: 


“From the instant that I began to 
do my own thinking I became vaguely 
dissatisfied with woman’s position in 
the economic scheme of things. Now 
that I look back upon the influences 
that surrounded my childhood and 
girlhood, it does not seem strange to 
me. 


“My father, who was the friend of 
all the oppressed, and who, fifty years 
ago, as warden of the Massachusetts 
State Prison, made that institution the 
model prison of the world, was an ar- 
dent suffragist. His sister, one of the 
first women clergymen of the country, 
entered a divinity school when she 
was over fifty, graduating at the head 
of her class—the only woman in it— 
and taking charge immediately of two 
parishes, talked, lectured and preached 
equal suffrage to the end of her days. 
“John Stuart Mill’s essay ‘On the 
Subjection of Women’ proved at four- 
teen to be the point about which all 
my vague immature rebellions focused. 
From that time I was an ardent suf- 
fragist. 


“Until I went to college, however, I 
seemed in my little world to stand 
alone on a very unpopular pinnacle of 
belief. But at Radcliffe College I be- 
came the intimate friend of Maud 
Wood, now Mrs. Park, who was quite 
as ardent a suffragist as I; more ar- 
dent, in fact, for, since her graduation, 
Mrs. Park has given her whole life to 
the movement, whereas I have worked 
for it only at intervals. At first we 
were the only suffragists in the col- 
lege, but we proselytized endlessly. Be- 
fore we left in 1899, we had gathered 
a little band about us. The next year, 
Mrs. Park evolved the idea of a College 
Equal Suffrage League, to be made up 
of college graduates living about Bos- 
ton who were believers in suffrage. 
That league grew steadily. In time 
other leagues came into existence in 
other cities and affiliated themselves 
with us; now the College Equal Suf- 
frage League is a national institution. 


“In the meantime, of course, I had 
thrown myself in other ways into the 
cause, attending suffrage meetings, 
speaking a little here and there, going 
every year with the Massachusetts 
suffragists to petition the Legislature 
for the franchise. Nothing in which 
I have been concerned has left me 
with such a sense of helpless indigna- 
tion as that annual pilgrimage to the 
Boston State House. I must confess, 
after those year in which we knocked 
fruitlessly at the door of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, that when the 
first English militant fired the first 
stone my heart went with it. 


“But in the meantime, of course, I 
had been studying this problem from 
every point of view, studying it from 
the wider aspect of my maturity, my 
college life, my experience as a writer 
of fiction and from the swiftly widen- 
ing scope of the problem itself. I be- 
gan to see that, although men are a 
little to blame in regard to this con- 
dition of the subjection of women, they 
are not entirely or even much to blame, 
that woman’s position in the past 






RESCUE HARTFORD 
REPORT ON VICE 


Connecticut Women Reprint 
Partly Bottled Investigation of 
City’s White Slave Traffic 





The Connecticut Woman Suffrage 
Association has reprinted and put on 
sale the Report of the Vice Commis- 
sion, which was appointed to investi- 
gate the state of the city of Hartford 
in response to popular agitation. The 
report is a careful and painstaking 
document, and its conclusions were, 
perhaps, distasteful to the city author- 
ities. However that may be, the city 
refused to have any more than the 
first five hundred printed, and the re- 
port would have been rather success- 
fully bottled up, had it not been for 
the action of the suffragists. 


The report shows that nothing but 
total suppression of all disorderly 
houses can suffice to prevent white 
slavery. The conclusion of the com- 
missioners also is that the evils pre- 
dicted from suppression have not fol- 
lowed in Hartford since this policy . 
was put in force last winter. “If pub- 
lic opinion will declare that houses of 
prostitution shall never again be tol- 
erated in this city, a distinct and per- 
manent advance will have _ been 
made,” reads the final sentence of the 
summary. 


The commission make fifteen recom- 
mendations for preserving the city 
from commercialized vice. The first 
is “that the present policy of keeping 
the houses of prostitution closed be 
rigidly adhered to”; and there is at 
the end an emphatic reiteration of 
this recommendation. “Of the above 
recommendations,” reads this last sen- 
tence, “the first is the one which we 
would emphasize in concluding this 
report. Keep the houses of prostitu- 
tion closed. It can be done and has 
been done in this city now for some 
eighteen months. None of the evils 
predicted by the advocates of tolera- 
tion have followed. On the other 
hand, some of the worst evils of the 
traffic in vice have been diminished. 
This policy of suppression is the only 
one which has the sanction of law, 
and therefore the only one which we 
can honestly recommend.” 


It is now over eighteen months 
since the Hartford Equal Franchise 
League aroused opposition and criti- 
cism by holding a great public meet- 
ing to protest against conditions made 
public through a trial in the Federal 
Court at Hartford. A detective en- 
gaged in the work of suppressing the 
white slave trade was charged with 
blackmail by the city police. The 
Vice Commission was appointed large- 
ly as a result of the agitation of the 
women, and in following up this work 
by reprinting and publishing the re- 
port, the Connecticut Woman Suf- 
frage Association are simply endeav- 
oring to insure that the work already 
done shall continue to bear the good 
fruit attributed to it by the Commis- 
sion. 





A series of successful meetings 
were recently held in Wilmington, 
Del., with Miss Mabel Vernon and 
Mrs. Cranston of Newport as the 
principal speakers. 








in the human race. But I also realize 
that now the time has come for wom- 
en not to destroy the home, but to en- 
large it until it covers the whole 
world; not to neglect the family, but 
to increase it until it embraces the en- 
tire human race. 


“For years I have been casting 
about me for the best fiction form in 
which to embody my ideas on this sub- 
ject. I cannot count the suffrage 
novels that I have planned and reject- 
ed. Then one day one of the things 
that I had learned in college came 
back to me, and with a new force— 
that the fable-form is the most telling 
way of convincing the unconvinced. 
7Esop in ancient times, Maeterlinck 
and Rostand in modern times, have all 
used this method. Swift’s ‘Gulliver’s 
Travels’ has taught some of us more 
about the human kind than all the 
histories, homilies and essays ever 
written. One day the idea came to 
me of putting men and women on an 
uninhabited island in the South Paci- 
fic, there to let them work out this 
problem in primitive conditions. ‘An- 





has been the result of a development 
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gel Island’ was the result.” 
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AN OBJECT LESSON 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young has been induced to withdraw her 
resignation, will continue to be Chicago’s Superin- 
tendent of Schools. There was a general uprising of the wom- 
en's organizations in Chicago. They poured in resolutions of pro- 
test upon the Mayor, whose appointment to the school board of 
members hostile to Mrs. Young’s policies had been the cause of 
the troubles leading up to her resignation, They not only pro- 
tested; they quietly intimated to him that unless the seven new 
members whom he was about to appoint were Men and women 
in harmony with Mrs, Young, the women of Chicago would see 
to it that he was defeated for Mayor at the next election, The 
v:ayor realized that they had the power to keep their word, and 





and she 


he has appointed seven members who will make a majority on 
the board in favor of the enlightened policies that Mrs, Young 
represents. 

To persons who still fancy that women have more influence 
without a vote than with it, the comments of the Chicago press 
on the situation would have been an object lesson. With prac- 
tical unanimity, it was assumed as a matter of course that the 
women’s wishes carried greater weight because now there were 
ballots behind them, And it is a Matter of course. 

A. S. B. 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


The late events in Chicago furnish the whole country with 
a practical demonstration of women’s greater efficiency for good 
after they have been provided with “the little mechanism of the 
ballot,” as Jane Addams calls it. For the fight on the Chicago 
board of education between greedy commercialism on the one 
side and the interests of the school children on the other, has 
been perennial. A few years ago the Mayor and the women 
came into collision over the question, and the women found 
themselves helpless. When Governor Dunne of Illinois was 
Mayor Dunne of Chicago, he appointed to the board of educa- 
tion Jane Addams and a group of men and women who were 
like her, in putting the interest of the schools and the children 
first. This was a new departure. It had been the custom to 
appoint on the board representatives of the great corporations 
that furnished school supplies, or persons who would be pliant 
to their wishes. The members boasted that it was a “business 
It could not in any true sense be called an educational 
board. It looked at everything from a commercial standpoint, 
and the welfare of the schools, the teachers and the children 
was a wholly secondary consideration. Mayor Dunne changed 
all this. For the first time in many years, Chicago had a school 
board which the book trust and other trusts found that they 
not handle,” ag they have found that they “could not 
handle’ Mrs. Young. The of the schools rejoiced 
greatly; but their triumph was short, Soon a reactionary Mayor 
sueceeded Mayor Dunne in office. He at once began to appoint 
reactionaries on the school board. The reforms that Miss Ad- 
dams and her colleagues had introduced were wiped out, and 
further reforms Were so completely blocked that several Mem- 
bers of the old board resigned before their terms expired. 
Others stuck it out, but they found their hands tied. 

Then as now, the women were indignant. No doubt their 
wish was as general to keep Miss Addams on the board as to 
keep Mrs. Young in the superintendency. 

Chicago had as many able women then as it has now, and 
almost as many strong organizations of women; but without 
the ballot they could not make their wishes effective. The 
Mayor felt that he could safely defy them. Now things are 
changed. 

“Look thou upon that picture, then on this!” 
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A. S. B. 
People fear the vote of “the fallen woman,” though she has 
usually fallen into her grave before the age of twenty-one.—Mrs. 
Anna Cadogan Etz. 
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GOOD FOR ALL 
This Chicago case shows afresh that equal suffrage benefits 
men, women and children. The news that Mrs. Young had re 
signed was received ‘with great regret by enlightened friends of 
education throughout the country. Even papers strongly 
opposed to votes for women spoke of it as a real calamity. The 
calamity has been averted, thanks to the fact that Illinois 
women now have the ballot. 

Several years ago, upon a referendum, the men of Chicago 
voted by an overwhelming majority that they would prefer to 
have the board of education elected by the people instead of 
appointed by the Mayor. Their expressed wish was disregarded 
by the Legislature (one more proof among many of the unsat- 
isfactory nature of a merely advisory vote), and the Mayor con- 
tinues to appoint. It was publicly asserted in the Chicago 
press that the main reason why the Legislature was not willing 
to make the school board elective was because it did not want 
the women to have a chance to vote for its members, as, under 
the general school suffrage law of Illinois, they would have had. 
Now a more liberal-minded Legislature has given Illinois women 
the right to vote not only for school officers but for all statu- 
tory officers, includimg the Mayor of Chicago; and the effect is 
seen without delay. A. 8. B. 


HOW TO CELEBRATE AUG. 13 


On Aug. 13, Lucy Stone’s birthday will be celebrated by 
suffragists in many different places. If she could come back 
today, what a changed world she would find, since she started 
out in 1847 to lecture for woman’s rights! She put up the hand 
bills for her meetings herself, with a little package of tacks and 
a stone picked up from the road. Now the press from sea to sea 
announces great suffrage gatherings, and the transatlantic cable 
flashes the news of the movement from continent to continent. 
She travelled alone, often on foot or in the simplest convey- 
ances; and there was not a woman suffrage society in the world. 
Today the country is covered with a network of associations 
working for this end; and automobile parties by scores, coming 
from the most widely separated States, have just converged 
upon Washington, and delivered petitions with thousands of sig- 
natures to the United States Senators, who presented them in 
the Senate, with speeches of cordial support. 

When her birthday around, during the twenty 
years since she left us, it has always seemed to me that the best 
way to honor the day was not by placing flowers on her urn, 
but by doing something for the cause to which she devoted her 
life. On that day I have always tried to do some definite piece 
of suffrage work. This year everyone is asked to keep the day 
by making a contribution, large or small, toward the support of 
the paper which she founded, and which for 44 years has 
labored diligently to bring about equal rights for women. On 
innumerable occasions, our friends have told us what a high 
regard they had for The Woman’s Journal, and what a good 
work they thought it was doing. Now we ask those who are 
able to do so to transmute their regard and affection into a 
practical shape. If you can, send $100 for a share of Woman’s 
Journal stock, or ask some friend to do so. If that is beyond 
your means, celebrate Aug. 13 by sending such a contribution 
as you can afford. 

Until a few days ago, the editor of The Woman’s Journal 
did not know how bright and beautiful the world looks to a 
convalescent who has just come out of the hospital. It will 
look still brighter if many friends lend their aid at this time 
to the work of carrying on the paper. A. 8. B. 
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DO MEN WANT TO VOTE? 


A prominent man has pointed out that all the arguments 
against woman suffrage, if carried to their logical conclusion, 
would disfranchise men. It is often asserted, for instance, that 
the majority of women do not want to vote. But it has been 
positively proved that the majority of men do not want to vote, 
except at presidential elections. In the North American Review 
for August, 1913, George Kennan gives some illuminating 
figures: 

“In the primary elections in the State of New York last 
fall, only 15 per cent. of the voters went to the polls. In Tioga 
County there were 4,244 voters, but only 561 of them took the 
trouble to vote. In the village of Cortland there were 1,342 
voters, and only 197 of them voted. Only 10 per cent. of the 
voters went to the polls in Little Falls; only 8 per cent. in 
Watertown; and only 6 per cent. in Ilion. . In September, 
1912, a general election was held in Ohio to vote on 34 radical 
amendments to the State Constitution. Most of them were im- 
portant, and one of them changed the constitutional law of the 
State with regard to the sale of intoxicating liquor. Less than 
one-half of the enrolled voters went to the polls, and the num- 
ber who voted on the liquor-law amendment was only one-third 
of the total enrolment.” 

But Mr. Kennan does not draw the inference that it is a 
mistake to have a republic, and that we ought to invite the Czar 
to rule over us. The indifference of the majority of male citi- 
zens is an argument for trying to arouse them, not for debarring 
the more publie-spirited minority who want to vote from going 
to the polls. Bs Tm 





VOTELESS MEN 


Masculine indifference to voting calls out constant laments 
and frequent efforts to find a remedy. Secretary Daniels of the 
Navy Department discussed the subject recently at a luncheon 
given him at Long Beach, Cal. He is reported as saying: 

“We have too large a class of citizens, generally well edu- 
cated and well-to-do, who abdicate the kingly right of suffrage. 
A way should be found to make it easy for them to vote and 
then to require it of them. There is hardly an election any- 
where in the country, outside of Presidential years, where the 
issue is not carried by a minority of the electorate. 

“There should be a Jaw by which all officers and enlisted 
men in the army and navy, all other public officers who are em- 
ployed away from their place of residence, all college students 
who are of age, and all drummers and railroad men can vote by 
mail.” 

While the men with a vote so generally neglect it, the men 
without a vote are eager to get one.| Army and navy men, col- 
lege students, railroad men and commercial travellers, being 











paign for the franchise, such as the women have conducted, but 
every now and then they rain a sporadic protest against” their 
voteless condition. Leon Meyer, a travelling salegman, has 
lately been setting forth the hardships of himself and his class 
He says: 

“The travelling salesman has beem rightly named ‘the ad- 
vance agent of prosperity,’ and he certainly is an important 
source of revenue to the various railroads and common carriers. 
At the same time he is considered the legitimate prey of these 
institutions, because he is without representation in the mak- 
ing of the laws affecting him. 

“The occasional tourist can buy a first-class excursion 
ticket for the Pacific Coast, covering exactly the same points as 
I do, for $97.50, good for thirty to forty days. The railroads 
know that the trips of the salesmen require fifty to sixty days, 
and therefore tax us $170 for the same ticket; they know we 
must take their roads or stay at home. 


“The Southern Pacifie Railroad allows only one baggage 
transfer company to enter their baggage rooms in San Fran- 
cisco and solicit their trains. This transfer company collects 
50 cents per trunk each way, to and from the station and hotel, 
and then delivers the trunks five or six hours after, while a few 
years ago 25 cents a trunk for the round trip was the general 
price, The lawful rate for excess baggage is 12% per cent. per 
100 pounds of the price of a first-class ticket. There is not a 
single railroad in the United States which charges less than 
16 2-3 per cent., and from that up to 30 per cent. I hear that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is taking up the latter 
question, but I predict that nothing will come from this investi- 
gation, as it would benefit only about 250,000 travelling men, 
who have no vote and are therefore of no use to the men who 
thrive .on votes and -through them on politics. A Congressman 
or a Senator has no interest in us for the same reason, for 
what good is a man without a vote to him? Is there not a 
public-spirited man now active in politics powerful and courage- 
ous enough to take up the cudgel for us?” 

The women can sympathize with 
citizens. 


these distressed male 
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A FLYLESS STATE 


For ages it has been women’s duty to provide wholesome 
food for their families. In the enfranchised States, they find the 
ballot a powerful help in guarding food from contamination. 

In a late interview in the New York Times, James H. Wal- 
lis, State Dairy and Food Inspector of Idaho, said that his State 
had practically solved the problem. He showed a small book 
explaining why and how to exterminate flies. 

“Seventy-five thousand of the little books,” he said, “were 
given away to the children of Idaho, That’s why we can boast 
of our Buzzless Boise, and all the other joys that come from 
living away from the pests of fly time. 

“The book taught the children how to do it, and they at- 
tended to the rest. No, it isn’t for sale. The State of Idaho 
owns it, and the State is shipping them free to Cuba, and to the 
Philippines and Alaska, and almost everywhere else. 

“Comforts of life? Why, a steak you order in an Idaho res- 
taurant you can eat with the absolute knowledge that not a fly 
has perched upon it anywhere west of the Idaho State line.” 

That seemed a sweeping statement, and Mr. Wallis was 
asked how he could be sure. 

“What we can guarantee about our ‘restaurait steaks,” he 
said, “is that we don’t let them come across the border till we 
know they’re covered up with unbleached cloth. We surely stim- 
ulated the trade in unbleached factory cloth among the Omaha 
packers, At first they couldn't see it, but when we stopped a 
few trainloads of meat and sent it all back, they gained the idea 
that they would better cover up each piece. 

“There isn’t a butcher shop in Idaho where meat is on dis- 
play in windows. That’s the second stage of the proceedings, 
for we have traced the route of the beef from packer to con- 
sumer, and we demand that the cover be kept on all the way. 
The butcher would be arrested who would display meat in a win- 
dow, and the sentiment of the country wouldn't, tolerate such a 
practice any more. 

“Going after the flies was just one activity that makes our 
State today, I am willing to assert, the finest example of a pure- 
food State in the country.” 

No wonder Dr. Harvey W. Wiley says that a sufficient rea- 
sen for equal suffrage is to be found in the strength that women 
give to the enforcement of the pure-food laws! A. 8. B. 








MILK PROBLEM SOLVED 


Idaho seems to have solved the milk problem, too. 
lis, as State Dairy Inspector, knows the difficulties. 
ported as saying: 

“There were some fine, large times pursuing our milk sup- 
ply back to the source. Not a drop of milk is sold in Idaho now 
that is not bottled right at the dairy where it is produced. We 
de not allow bottling anywhere except at the dairy. And we 
published the picture of every dairy that was dirty and ill kept. 
Alongside of them we published pictures of dairies that were de- 
cently kept. And, of course, the dairymen did more out of a 
sense of pride or a sense of shame than they would have done 
out of a mere duty to obey a law they didn’t like. If we find 
bottles of milk with sediment in them, we don’t have to analyze 
the milk. We just seize it and sell it for pig feed, or destroy it.” 


ANTI-SUFFRAGE AND LIQUOR 


The Wisconsin State Liquor Dealers’ Protective Associa- 
tion held its eighth annual meeting a few days ago in Milwau- 
kee. In his anrual address, President Langan, as reported in 
the Milwaukee papers, “warned the members of the organization 
against woman suffrage,” and told them that it would promote 
no-license. 

You may persuade a church member that the majority of 
mothers would vote for dramshops, but you will never make 
the liquor interests believe it. “The children of darkness 
are wiser in their generation than the children of light.” 

A. 8. B. 
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The minorities of today are the majorities of tomorrow, else 
all human progress would long since have ceased. 
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ANOTHER GEORGE MYTH 
Among the suffragists of her own State, Mrs. A. J. George 
jong been noted for. her inaccuracy. At a recent anti-suf- 
rage meeting in Wareham, Mass., she seems to have outdone 
jerself in that line, As reported in the New Bedford Standard 
of July 26, “She told of a case in a small Rhode Island town 
where one woman registered to vote for school committee. The 
own was obliged to go to the expense of special ballots, and on 
election day the ballot was not properly marked and so was 
thrown out.” The women of Rhode Island have no vote at school 
elections. Maine and Rhode Island are the only New England 
states that have not granted schoo] suffrage to women. 

A whole series of amazing statements were made at this 
necting. The foregoing is merely a sample. A. 8S. B. 


SOME CATHOLIC VIEWS 


At the meeting of the German Roman Catholic Verein just 
held in Buffalo, a women’s society was organized to fight various 
“modern” tendencies, including votes for women. It was alleged 
that under equal suffrage the family would be wrecked and the 
world revert to paganism. 

These ladies should consult the Catholic clergy in the States 
md countries where women already vote. In Wyoming full 
wffrage has prevailed for 44 years, and Bishop Keane of Wyom- 
ing says it has had no bad effect whatever upon the family. The 
late Cardinal Moran of Australia, after watching the practical 
workings of woman suffrage for years, wrote that a woman 
mght to regard it as one of her grandest privileges to be able 
i) help elect the men who were to make laws for her children. 
fe added: “The woman who thinks she makes herself unwom- 
mly by voting is a silly creature.” 

So far as we are aware, not a single Catholic prelate living 
in any of the enfranchised States has ever charged that equal 
wifrage hurt the family, or had any other disastrous results. 

St. FB 


BIRDS OF PARADISE 


A good point was made by Mrs. Martha Wentworth Suffren 
preply to Mrs. Thomas R, Marshall, wife*of the Vice-President, 
yho, in a recent interview, strongly opposes the suffrage recent- 
jy granted to women in Illinois, saying, “The fashions of today 
wight to convince any one that a woman is not fit to vote.” 

Mrs. Suffren says, as reported in the New York Journal: 

“Perhaps Mrs. Marshall forgets, as many others have, that 
ihe first class of men to gain the vote in this coufitry were the 

stocrats, who owned much real estate and pretentious homes. 
These aristocrats wore blue velvet coats, trimmed with the most 
wpensive lace. Besides this display of finery they wore silk 
oks, patent leather pumps, and their hair was carefully pow- 
red. We cannot compare the up-to-date attire of women with 
hese birds of paradise. 

“Because a woman is stylishly dressed, it does not .follow 

hat she is not capable enough to deserve the vote. Mrs. Mar- 
wll's views are exaggerated, Anyway, what is the sense of 
approving of something that already exists? She should at 
st give the women of Illinois an opportunity to show what 
fage can do before condemning it.” 
A few centuries earlier, the most astute statesmen wore 
lothes that would make them perfect figures of fun today. 
he vast majority of men and of women simply follow the pre- 
ailing style, whether if is wise or foolish, All history shows 
hat an absurd dress, on a person of either sex, is no proof that 
A. &. B. 
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te or she lacks brains. 


THE CALL TO PUBLIC SERVICE 


A Women’s Board has been organized to assist in the active 
York of preparing for the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
tition at San Francisco in 1915. Women are now serving on 
Most of the committees, while two of the Women’s Board have 
hen appointed assistants to the Chiefs of the Departments of 
ine Arts and Social Economy, respectively. In the Department 

Social Economy there will be presented studies and exhibits 

all the modern developments of sociological work. Other 
tivities of the Women’s Board will be in connection with the 
tious conventions and congresses that are to be held during 
Me exposition. Already more than one hundred and thirty have 
*n arranged for. 

The aid of another woman has been called upon in grappling 
ith the immigration problem. Miss Grace Abbott, director of 
¢ Chicago Immigrants’ Protective League, has been appointed 
kecutive secretary of the Massachusetts Immigration Commis- 
. It is expected that the work of the commission will ex- 
Hd until January, when its report will be due. During this 
he Miss Abbott is on leave of absence from the Chicago 
rage, 

The appointment of Miss Achsah Lippincott as chief market 
erk in Philadelphia has been followed by the appointment of 
's, Edith W. Pierce, secretary of the Home and School League 

an inspector of streeet cleaning in that city. A Civil Service 
“mination was opened some time ago to women to compete 

the position of municipal street inspector. The examination 
"8 vigorous and thorough, and required a description of the 
St modern apparatus for cleaning municipal highways, what 

‘street cleaner and the employing contractor must do, and 

thods of interesting school children in the value of sanitary 
ets. Of the eight women who passed, Mrs. Pierce was first 

the list. She will cover the whole city and will pay partic- 

T attention to schools and homes. She will carry on an edu- 
tional work in behalf of municipal cleanliness and will or- 

lize neighborhood associations for keeping streets, sidewalks 

‘yards clean. For this wider application of woman’s notable 

ity for housecleaning, Mrs. Pierce will receive a salary of 

200 2 year. Miss Lippincott, whose position calls for an ex- 

‘ion of a knowledge of practical housekeeping and market- 

Will receive $1,000 per year. 

The women of the Civic Club of Philadelphia, who were 

ting workers for the election of Mayor Blankenburg, have 
‘d a pamphlet, “Non-Partisanship and Business Efficiency— 

Achievements in Philadelphia’s City Government Since 
lary, 1912.” These representatives of the 800,000 women and 
of Philadelphia make an impressive showing of the good 
done by the various city departments and bureaus. The 
Phlet itself would make an excellent suffrage document as 
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indicating the directions in which women would use the munic- 
ipa] ballot. 
Charities and corrections, health and sanitation, labor con- 
ditions and wages, protection of women and children, conser- 
vation of life and living—in brief, all the varied and constantly 
expanding lines of sociological work, are drawing more and 
more “upon the great reservoir of women’s moral energy,” to 
quote Jane Addams. The Pennsylvania State Board of Chari- 
ties has appointed Mrs. V. P. Robinson, Mrs. Parke Schoch, Mrs. 
Arthur Adams and Mrs. John C. Groome official visitors to in- 
vestigate the conduct of prisons, reformatories and similar in- 
stitutions. Mrs. Elmer Blair, president of the Albany, N. Y., 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs, has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Sultzer a member of the new State Health Council. Miss 
Caroline J. Durkee, a teacher and registered nurse and holding 
a diploma from Teachers’ College, Columbia University, has been 
engaged to make a tuberculosis survey of the city of Rochester 
and of Monroe County, N. Y. Under the direction of the State 
Board of Charities, Miss Durkee has been for the past two years 
making a survey of the tuberculosis situation in Hudson and 
organizing relief for destitute families. Previous to beginning 
this survey she had engaged in similar work in Pennsylvania. 


The Woman’s Freedom League, of which Mrs. C. Despard 
is president, has been calling the attention of the English 
Prison Commissioners to the need of better conditions for 
women prisoners. The League insisted that separate coaches 
be provided for women, in charge of women officials; that the 
“entire antiquated service of vans be scrapped,” and more 
humane conveyances be supplied; that a proper service of police- 
women be appointed, and that proper nursing staffs be pro- 
vided for the Holloway prison hospitals, especially in cases of 
dangerous infectious diseases. After prolonged and persistent 
effort on the part of the League, the Prison Commissioners have 
undertaken an investigation. In this form of “militant” work 
the English suffragists will have the sympathy of the public 
and will gain adherents to their cause. F, M. A. 


RASH LEGISLATION 


“This law is another attack upon liberty and religion. It 
will either be futile or productive of disastrous consequences.” 
“This law is useless, and, what is more, it is dangerous from 

the point of view of morality.” 
“It will turn out household terrors. I cannot consent to 
see my country thus made ridiculous in the eyes of the world.” 
And what was the law that excited these awful apprehen- 
sions? Merely a bill brought before the French parliament in 
1880 for the opening of high schools for girls. The quotations 
are from the speches of the leaders of the opposition, Baron 
de Ravignan, Count Desbassyns and M. Keller respectively. 
Today there are fifty high schools and seventy-eight colleges 
for girls in France and 2,000 women students in the univer- 
sities, and none of the disastrous consequences anticipated have 
become manifest. Even in France feminism advances. 
We hope that some of the statements we nowadays hear 
about the neeessity of limiting the opportunities of women will 
sound as antiquated and funny to the next generation as these 
do to the present.—The Independent. 
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Questions relating to public charity, morals, sanitation, mar- 
kets and housing will loom larger in the feminine mind than 
they are likely to in the minds of men. In Chicago the women 
will have an inviting field to show what their votes can accom- 
plish. It is the largest city in the world in which women can 
vote, and a city known the world over. If Chicago should prove 
to be appreciably better governed through women’s suffrage, 
there will be no stopping the suffrage movement.—St. Louis Re- 
public. ? 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL BUSINESS 


Mrs. Jane Bliss Potter of Minneapolis continues to send an 
encouraging number of new subscribers at short intervals. 








Mrs. Mary A. Brander of Kalamazoo, Michigan, has just 
ordered 30 new subscriptions to begin with the issue of August 
2. The Kalamazoo Association uses its commission on new sub- 
scriptions to pay girls to place The Woman’s Journal in public 
places where it will attract the attention of those who are not 
yet subscribers, 





Mrs. Anna R. Simmons of South Dakota writes: “Your 
paper is a most excellent one. I cannot afford to miss one of 
its numbers. It is an invaluable help to me in my work and 
especially in this great campaign we are entering upon. We 
are sure of woman's enfranchisement in South Dakota.” 





Mrs. Mary L. Fisher of Mobile, Alabama, wrote us last week 
that she has written ten letters and sent ten Woman’s Journals 
which she had read, to different people, urging them to sub- 
scribe. This is a plan which a large number of suffragists are 
adopting and it is working well. We recommend it to all our 
readers. 





Mrs. Hannah Cassell Mills, of Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
has sent us a check for $5.00 to use in sending The Woman's 
Journal to newspapers which will find the Journal useful. She 
thinks it is an excellent idea. 





Mrs. A. Burdette Smith writes that The Alpine Hotel at Pine 
Hill is “out and out for suffrage.” She says: “My large flag 
adorns the front of the house every day. In fact, it looks like 
the headquarters of the great Woman’s Movement.” She asks 
for suggestions to help in interesting the visitors to the hotel.” 





The Nebraska Woman Suffrage Association is energetic in 
getting subscriptions to The Woman’s Journal. The workers 
have already sent in 70 new subscriptions during the past few 
months. They are still working and send in batches of ten at 
a time. With the last lot, Mrs. Ada Shafer writes: “This 
makes 70 new subseriptions our committee has sent in, besides 
several renewals. It is a beginning and we will do still better. 
I am getting historical sketches of the Journal and its founders 
and growth. It certainly is as romantic a story as one could 





wish. I am getting my ‘Journal Talks’ down pat and want to 
drill our committee on it.” This is a good plan for other States 
to adopt. Nebraska makes money by this plan and helps The 
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LUCY STONE FUND 


Excellent Response from State Associations and Indi- 
viduals in Honor of Founder of National Suffrage 
Paper—Time Extended to January, 1913 








Next Wednesday many suffragists throughout the United 
States will celebrate Lucy Stone’s birthday, which to all intents 
and purposes will be the same as celebrating the founding of 
The Woman’s Journal forty-four years ago. 

To this end we began last May to raise a $10,000 fund to help 
carry On the paper in her honor. The plan was announced at 
the Mississippi Valley Suffrage Convention and sixteen hundred 
dollars were pledged on the spot. The means of raising this 
fund was by selling shares of stock in The Woman’s Journal at 
$100 per share. 

Since the Convention many State and local associations and 
many individuals have either purchased one share at $100, or 
promised to do so. The result is that nearly forty shares have 
been sold or pledged, although the period from May through 
August is the dullest in the whole year. Practically all boards 
have been scattered and nearly all officers of associations have 
been away for the summer so that official action on the purchase 
of stock has been impossible. 

In spite of the season the response has been so encouraging 

that it seems likely the full $10,000 may be raised by extending 
the time.’ We have, therefore, decided to extend the time to 
January, 1914. : 
Several associations that have joined inthis celebration 
have done so at a remarkable sacrifice. The story of such 
present-day heroism as has been shown by Michigan, Nevada, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Alabama and Arizona will be given in this 
column in a later issue. A. E. R. 


HOW TO HELP 


In 1870, when suffrage sentiment and enthusiasm were con- 
fined to a very few, Lucy Stone and her husband and a small 
‘band of pioneers raised $10,000 with which to start The Woman’s 
Journal, now the oldest surviving suffrage paper in the world 
Many suffrage publications have come into existence since that 
time and many have failed or been discontinued. That The 
Woman’s Journal has weathered the storm of forty-four years is 
due to Lucy Stone’s zeal for the cause and to the love and loyalty 
she bequeathed to the feminist movement. We are raising a fund 
to carry on her paper; $10,000 is the goal we set in her name. 
Will you help us reach it? Part of the sum has already been 
raised. A large part has already been pledged. We want every 
State Association and as many other organizations and individ- 
uals as possible to become shareholders. In addition to the 
State Associations we especially wish to see the Women’s Trade 
Union Leagues, the Women's Christian Temperance Unions and 
the Federations of Women's Clubs enrolled as shareholders. Is 
it too much to hope that fifty organizations and fifty individuals 
will pledge for one share each by January, 1914? 

If you do not want to own a share for yourself, buy one for 
the organization with which you are most closely allied. If you 
cannot purchase a share yourself, ask some one else to pur- 
chase. Nearly every one knows some one who could buy a share 
if the matter were brought to her attention. Another way to 
help is to pay at least $1 toward the purchase of a share for 
your association. 





Join in this celebration and help us finish a fitting monu- 
ment to the noble woman whose faith and enthusiasm and hard 
work gave us our most effective instrument in waging the long 
fight for justice and equality. A. E. R. 


GET RECORD OF SPEECHES 

The Congressional Record of July 31, 1918, containing the 
fine speeches made in the United States Senate when the suffrage 
petitions were presented, can now be orderd from Mrs. Helen H 
Gardener, 1838 Lamont Street, Washington, D. C., at $42.85 for 
the first five thousand and at $6.25 for each following thousand 
Zach copy will be in a franked envelope, and Mrs. Gardener can 
frank them to the States in bags so that suffragists ordering 
them will have nothing to do on receipt of them except to ad- 
dress the envelopes to the person whom it is desired to convert, 
and then mail them without stamps. This is a splendid chance 
to get fine campaign material distributed at a low cost. Each 
time that a fresh batch of these documents is printed, the gov- 
ernment charges $42.85 for the first five thousand copies, so 
individuals or associations ordering them will save money by 
clubbing together and having them printed in one batch. 





“The opposition to woman suffrage would carry hell by 
unanimous vote,” a New Jersey man declared, at the recent suf- 
frage meeting in Ocean Grove. That is a picturesque way of 
putting the fact that the vicious elements are solidly opposed to 
votes for women. 





Miss Laura Yeates of Warrensburg, Missouri, is doing ex- 
cellent work in sending subscriptions to The Woman's Journal. 
She sent eight new subscriptions last week. 


FOR SALE 


Bound volumes of The Woman's Journal are for sale at $3.00 
per volume, transportation prepaid. The volumes of the past 
few years are of especial value for reference, for debates, lec- 
tures, articles, and statistics. Will you have at least one volume 
put in your public library? The Woman's Journal is in its forty- 
fourth year, and almost all of the bound volumes from 1870 to 
1912 are in stock. Special rates for full set. Write for par- 
ticulars. 











FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 




















Woman's Journal at the same time. 
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With the introduction of the pet- 
tions asking for favorable action on 
the national suffrage amendment in 
the upper branch of Congress last 
week, Senator after Senator rose to 
speak for the women of his State. A 


few declared themselves opposed, 
when they presented the petitions. 
The following quotations from the 


Congressional Record are taken from 
the speeches of all who spoke either 
one way or the other: 

Mr. Clapp of Minnesota: 

I want to say to the womanhood of 
America that whatever the fate of 
this joint resolution may be, what- 
ever the fate of this present move- 
ment may be, by that resistless law 
which I have referred to the time is 
not far distant, the time is inevitable, 
when the American people will con- 
fer upon American womanhood the 
only peaceable weapon known to free 
government for her own protection, 
for the protection of her property 
and the protection of her children, 
and that is the ballot. 

Mr. Chamberlain of Oregon: 

Mr. President, it was my pleasure 
and privilege with a number of sena- 
tors and members of 
Representatives to go to Hyattsville 


this morning to meet the ladies who | 


are the representatives of the several 
States with petitions asking for the 


| 
support of Congress to Senate joint | 


reso.ution No. 1. 

It is 2 movement which is absolute- 
ly certain of accomplishment, Mr. 
President, because it is right. There 
is no reason in the world why the 
women of this country should not be 
permitted to 
suffrage. 

Mr. Bristow of Kansas: 

The State that withholds the right 
from its women of 
the affairs of its government is doing 


exercise the 


itself an injustice, because their par- | 


ticipation in the affairs of the State 
will benefit every Commonwealth 
that enjoys that privilege. 
been my great pleasure to campaign 
the States where woman suffrage has 
been extended, and I observed in the 
audiences larger numbers of women 
than in the audiences where the right 
of suffrage had not been extended; 
and for intelligent understanding oj 


intricate economic questions they are | 


the equals of men. You will find a 
larger percentage of women in your 
audiences in a State where suffrage 
is enjoyed by them who understand 
and are informed in regard to the po- 
litical and complex problems that 


confront our civilization than you will | 
I have no patience with the ar- | 
gument that they have not the capac- | 


men, 


ity to deal with questions relating to 
governmental affairs. 

There is no sound argument that 
can be made against the extension of 
woman suffrage. The influence of 
women will place the political insti- 
tutions of our country upon a higher 
plane than they have 
past. 

Mr. Smoot of Utah: 


If I thought that the granting of| nomination or 


equal suffrage would interfere with 
these divinely intended 


lowing the granting of 


lowed, but, on the contrary, a better 


condition in public affairs has been | far-seeing and 


the result. 


My wife has taken an interest in | 
politics, but it did not rob her of any| That the granting of the elective 
of her womanly instincts; it did not | franchise to women would add to the 


make her a less capable wife or in 


terfere with her loving devotion to 


her children. 
Mr. Jones of Washington: 


I simply want to say that I come | power is reposed in the people, with 
from a State where the right of suf-| universal suffrage as the primal basis 


frage has been extended to women 
and that some of the prophecies o 


those who were opposed to it have | 


been fulfilled, and that practically al 


the hopes of those who were in favor | themselves without doing violence to 
What has 
come to pass in my State I believe 


of it have been realized. 


will come to pass in other States. 
I hope the Senate will 
joint resolution. If 


tion, I am _ satisfied 
standing our failure 
right of suffrage will 


the House of | 


right of | 


participating in | 


It has | 


been in the | 4nd elections. 


spheres of 
women, I would do all in my power to 
defeat it; but from the results foi- 
woman suf- 
frage in my own State, I am pleased | en. 
to say that no evil effects have fol- 


pass the} Mr. President, I was surprised a 
the Congress| moment ago to be summoned to the 
should not pass such a joint resolu- 

that, notwith- 
to do so, the|of the 
be extended 


State by State until the women in 
every State in the Union will have 
equal rights to vote with men, and 
that the same advantages, the same 
benefits, and the same uplifting in- 
fluence that have resulted in our 
State wil result in the other States 
of the Union. 
Mr. Thomas of Colorado: 

Mr. President, the Commonwealih 
which I have the honor in part to rep- 
resent in this Chamber was a pioneer 
in the field of woman suffrage. It 
followed the splendid example set in 
its territorial days by the State 
which borders it upon the north, to 
the contagion of whose influence in 
that regard we yielded, and which, 
tested by the experiences of time, has 
been most salutary. 

As | said in this Chamber a few 
mornings ago, woman suffrage in Col- 
orado is no longer an experiment. It 
has been tried, and it has risen in 
full measure to the expectations of 
those who were originally its advo- 
cates, 

Mr. Shafroth of Colorado: 

It is claimed that we will inject 
into politics an element that will de- 
grade our elections. Can that be 
| true when we know who are the par- 
ties to be given the franchise? Who 
| are they? They are our mothers, our 
| wives, our sisters, and our daugh- 
ters; and is there a man in high or 
low position who does not recognize 
'that there can be no contamination 
from that source, but that it is an 
elevating influence? No man _. will 
admit that his mother, his sister, his 
wife, or his daughter would be more 
likely to commit election frauds than 
himself; and that being the case, 
| where can women be an influence for 
evil? 





But it is said that the good women 
will not vote and that the bad women 
will vote. The reverse of that is the 
true condition, as shown in those 
States which have adopted equal suf- 
frage. We know that the good wom- 
en do vote; we know that they vote 
in almost as large proportion as do 
the men. 

It is said that in my State 80 per 
cent. of the women vote, and it has 
been tested and shown to be true by 


a great many of the tabulations of 
the women’s vote in various counties 
of my State. It is said that 85 per 
cent. of the men vote, and that in the 
same way has been verified. 

It is said that the bad women will 
contro! the elections; but we know 
| that the reverse of this is true be- 
cause they are so few in number. 
over 1 per cent. or, it 
has been estimated, one-half of 1 per 
cent. of immoral women in the State 
of Colorado or in any other State, 
and it is impossible for that small 
| proportion to have an appreciable in- 
| fluence upon elections. 
| The influence of woman has always 
| been for good, both in conventions 
Let a man of immoral 
| character become a_ candidate for 
office in my State and his chances of 
election are very 


There is not 


slight. 
Mr. Works of California: 

Mr. President, | have the honor to 
represent here in part a State that 
has granted the franchise to its wom- 
I am proud of the women of my 
State. I am proud of the men of my 
‘| State who were broad-minded and 
| patriotic enough to 
| grant the franchise to their women. 
Mr. Ashurst of Arizona: 


| 


-| strength, efficiency, justice, and fair- 
| ness of government I have not the 
| slightest doubt, and this is especially 
| true in the United States, where all 


, | of its exercise. “The people” in- 
i| cludes women, who cannot be denied 
those political rights and responsibil- 
1| ities which men claim and assert for 


the fundamental 
government. 
Mr. Gallinger of New Hampshire: 


principles of our 


corridor to meet a delegation of 
ladies who recently have made a tour 
New England States, con- 
ferring with the Governors of the sev- 


PETITION DAY IN T 


Congressional Record Shows Brilliant Speeches Favoring Equal Suffrage in Upper House of Congress 
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eral States and securing names to 
petitions in favor of the constitution- 
al amendment which has been report- 
ed to the Senate. I take great pleas- 
ure in presenting these petitions, 
many of the signers being citizens of 
New Hampshire, and I will say a 
word regarding my own attitude on 
the subject. 

For a!most 50 years I have believed 
in woman suffrage. Long ago I asked 
myself the question: “Why should not 
a woman vote, provided she hag the 
qualifications for suffrage that are re- 
quired of men?” and I have never re 
ceived a satisfactory answer to the 
The simple truth is that 
woman is not allowed to vote simply 
and solely man says she 
shall not be allowed to do so. 

Mr. Poindexter of Washington: 
Mr. President, it is objected that 
the National Government, the Con- 
gress of the United States, should not 
interfere, but that this matter should 
be left to the action of the States. I 
find, however, in the Constitution of 
the United States already a list 
enumerated of the rights of citizens. 
They are guaranteed in the Constitu- 
tion—a privilege which attaches not 
only to citizens but to every person— 
protection against unreasonable seiz- 
ures and searches. 
teed due process of law and protected 
in the right to own property, given 
the right of trial by jury, insured the 


question. 


because 


If those privileges were of 
sufficient importance, and they un- 
doubtedly were, to be embodied in 
the Bill of Rights and placed in the 
Constitution of the United States, 
that privilege which is of a still high- 
er order, namely, the right to partici- 
pate in the primary functions of gov- 
ernment, is also not only of  suffi- 
cient importance but is appropriate 
to be protected in the Constitution 
itself. 

Mr. President, [ am in favor of 
the joint resolution, and I submit cer- 
tain petitions in its support. 


press. 


Mr. Sherman of Illinois: 
It is said to me that a woman does 
not want to vote, and that, besides, 
For my part, if 
1 had lived in the days of the Civil 
War and had worn either a gray uni- 


she is not a soldier. 


form or a blue | would rather have 
earried a Confederate or a Union 
musket than have been a woman who 
stayed at home and waited for news 
from the far line of battle or the hos 


pital’s wasting breath. 


The bravest of battles that ever was 
fought, 
Shall I tell you where and when? 
On the maps of the world you will 
find it not; 
It was fought by the 
men, 


mothers of 


No marshaling troop, no bivouac song, 
No banners that gleam and wave; 
But, oh, its struggles they last so 

long, 
From babyhood down to the grave. 


For myself, if nothing else were at 
stake with me, if the woman has a 
right to defend with her life her 
honor, with her life her babe in the 
cradle, I would put the ballot in her 
hands in order that when the babe 
grows to be an adult she still might 
defend him on land and sea and 
wherever in the wide world he might 
be. 

Mr. Lane of Oregon: 


Women vote in Oregon, and the last 
city election in Portland was, I am 
told, decided by the votes of the 
women. In my family there are four 
persons—my wife, two daughters and 


myself. They and I are registered 
voters. 
Several arguments. In favor of 


woman suffrage have been presented 
here, but there are many things not 
usually presented in relation to this 
question which appeal to me. I am 


ally upon this 
standpoint of a physician. 
ter of fact, it is not true that men 


women. 


able to endure. 
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have greater physical endurance than 





Mr. Ransdel! of Louisiana: 

I desire to say that I am in favor 
of the joint resolution, and shall do 
what I can to secure its adoption. 

Mr. Thornton of Louisiana: 

Mr. President, at the request and 
in behalf of certain ladies of the 
State of Louisiana, I wish to present 
a petition in favor of the female suf- 
frage amendment now pending be- 
fore this body. In doing so, I wish to 
say that I am opposed to the passage 
of that proposed amendment to the 
Constitution, because the effect of its 
passage would be to take away from 
my State the constitutional right 
which she now enjoys in that respect. 
I have not the slightest objection to 
other States conferring the right of 
suffrage on women in their States if 
they so desire; but I am unalterably 
opposed to other States forcing the 
State of Louisiana to do so, whether 
that. State wishes to do so or not, 


Mr. Warren of Wyoming: 
Mr. President, I represent in part 
the State of Wyoming, which 44 years 
ago, as a Territory, adopted equal 
suffrage and equal rights and privi- 
leges for men and women. That has 
been the law since, and it has been 
accepted and supported by all par- 
ties. When, some twenty odd years 


for over 20 years, the Territory of 
Wyoming knocked at the doors of 
Congress for admittance into the 


privilege of free speech and of a free| Union she had in her constitution the|enlightened, most 


provision for equal suffrage. In the 
constitutional convention of the new 
State, composed of about 80 delegates 
of all parties, but 3 recorded their 
votes against the provision. 

I do not at this time present any 
petition, but I simply give the record 
of that State. The law is universally 
respected and indorsed, and if I occu- 
pied hours of time I could not say too 
much in its favor. 


Mr. Bankhead of Alabama: 
I shall vote against the passage of 
the joint resolution, 

Mr. Smith of Michigan: 

Mr. President, I simply desire to 
say that I voted for the constitution- 
al amendment in the State of Michi- 
| shall vote for it here 
When | have an opportunity, 
1 presume few, if any, Senators 
here have had the distinguished hon- 
or which I have personally enjoyed 
of accompanying my mother to the 
pells as a full-fledged voter in the 
State of California. I did not feel 
that the dignity of the American peo- 
ple or the strength and perpetuity of 
the Republic were endangered by 
that course. 


Mr. Pittman of Nevada: 


zan last year. 


I cannot refrain from stating that 
the men of my State believe women 
should have the right to vote. We 
realize that the purification of the ad- 
ministration of our government is the 
most important question before the 
people today. We believe that the 
absolute and unrestricted enfran- 
chisement of women will do more to 


purify our government than all of the 
corrupt-practice bills that can be 
enacted into law. 


On two separate occasions the Leg- 
islature of my State has passed al- 
most unanimously a resolution 
;}amending the constitution so as to 
grant to women the unrestricted and 
absolute franchise in the State. I 
feel that I am able to say that at the 
next election the men of the State 
will almost unanimously confirm the 
action of the Legislature 

Mr. Townsend of Michigan: 

I do not care at this time to say 
more than that I am tn hearty sym- 
pathy with the joint resolution. I 
have so expressed myself on very 
many occasions. 


Mr. Thompson of Kansas: 


I shall gladly support the constitu- 
tional amendment, and hope later to 
take more time to discuss the ques- 


by profession not a lawyer; I am a tion from a moral standpoint, whereby 
physicjan; and probably I look natur-| it wil] secure equal justice, nobler pur- 
question from the} POSS, 
As a mat- 


better government, and the 
highest and purest citizenship. 


Mr. Owen of Oklahoma: 
You well know, as students of his- 


Women can stand and, as 4| tory and as students of statecraft, 
rule, do stand more pain than the| that the ballot is the right protective 
bravest and most courageous man is| of every other right, 


and, knowing 
this, how will you deny women equal 











opportunity to earn equal wages for 
equal labor? 


Mr. Pomerene of Ohio: 


At the last constitutional election ip 
the State of Ohio I voted in favor of 
the amendment granting the right of 
suffrage to women. It failed by a very 
substantial vote. If the opportunity 
presents itself to vote for an amend- 
ment to the Ohio constitution on this 
subject, granting the right of suffrage 
to women, I shall vote for it again. 


Mr. Martine of New Jersey: 

Personally, I am frank to say, with 
admiration and love for woman not 
surpassed by any man in this Cham. 
ber or elsewhere on God’s footstool, | 
believe it would not tend to enhance 
or advance the well-being of women, 
nor do I believe it would accrue to 
the well-being of this loved land of 
ours, 

Mr. La Follette of Wisconsin 
I cannot remember a time, Mr. Pres- 
ident, when I was not in favor of ex- 
tending the suffrage to women, I 
have always believed in cosuffrage, as 
I have always believed in coeducation, 
equality of property rights, and, in 
short, sir, equality of opportunity for 
men and women alike, 
That civilization is best and most 


They aré guaran-| ago, after having lived under thatlaw|advanced where men and women co- 


operate and mutually respect each 
ther. That democracy is_ safest 
where its entire citizenship is most 
interested, most 
alert. If the ballot educates men in 
citizenship and is a source of power 
and protection to them, surely it is of 
equal value to women. 


Mr. Crawford: 

I will say that on two former occa- 
sions the people of my State voted 
upon the question of granting suffrage 
to women, The proposition was de- 
feated both times, but the sentiment 
in its favor has continued to grow 
steadily with the years, and it is now 
for the third time submitted in the 
form of a proposal to amend our con- 
stitution, and will be voted upon at 
the next general election. 

I am satisfied that the measure will 
now carry. I am satisfied that the de- 
mand for it hag grown so steadily and 
spread so widely throughout the State 
that Many men upon reflection who 
were formerly opposed to it are now 
fully convinced that the principle of 
universal suffrage is right. 

I have always voted for it. 





GLEANINGS 


After a year of ceaseless warfare 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
Oklahoma have secured the passage 
of a bill by the Legislature which 
makes it compulsory for all men to 
secure a health certificate as a pre- 
liminary to the issuance of a license 
to marry. 








xovernor Sulzer of New York, up- 
on signing the petition to the United 
States Senate, circulated by the 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage, 
said: “I am now and always have 
been and always expect to be in favor 
of granting women the same political 


rights that the men possess. There 
should be no abridgement in the 


United States of the political rights 
of women just because they are 
women. In my judgment a woman 
can vote just as honestly and just as 
intelligently as a man. I hope the 
day will come when this view will be 
expressed in the Constitution of our 
country.” 





At the recent meeting of the Na 
tional Education Association in Salt 
Lake City, Dr. Joseph Swain of 
Swarthmore College was chosen pres! 
dent, and Miss Grace Shepard, State 
superintendent of public instruction 
for Idaho, was re-elected treasurer. 
There was but one vacancy in the 
membership of the National Council 
of Education, and it was filled by the 
election of Mrs. Josephine Preston, 
State superintendent of Washington. 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, State 8" 
perintendent of Colorado, made her 
first appearance on the general pro 
gram of the association. ‘The next 
meeting is to be held in California, 
another suffrage State. 
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AND NEWS 





Miss Blackwell went this week to 
her summer cottage at Chilmark, 
Mass., Where she expects to stay till 
some time in September. 





Mrs. Nora Perkins Jeanson, who 
pas done such valiant reform work in 
Wisconsin, will soon make a trip by 
automobile through the rural dis- 
tricts of the State, creating suffrage 
sentiment and winning votes for 
women for the next campaign. 





The Boston Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation is planning a series of meet- 
ings for various parts of Cape Cod 
where its members have summer 
homes. It is to share in the suffrage 
work planned for the Barnstable Fair 
the last three days in August. 

New suffrage leagues were recent- 
ly formed at Rocky Mount and Mar 
tinsville, Va., by Mrs. B. B. Valentine 
and Mrs. John H. Lewis. Mrs, C. J. 
Schoef is president of the Rocky 
Mount League and Mrs. Richard 
Semple of the Martinsville one, 





Suffrage departments will be in evi- 
dence this month at the Greater New 
York Fair and Exposition. There is a 
huge suffrage tent and permission to 
sell anything in it. The first week the 
New York State Association was in 
charge of the department; the second, 
the Woman Suffrage Party; the third, 
the National Association; the fourth 
the Women’s Political Union. A big 
reception will be given Aug. 30 to Dr 
Anna H. Shaw and Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. 





Dr. Viola May Coe of Oregon, who 
has just returned home from Buda- 
pest, where she attended the recent 
meeting of the International Council 
of Women Voters, will leave immedi- 
atly for Washington, to attend the 
conference there. She will make a re- 
port on the results of: the Interna- 
tional meeting. 

Mrs. Joseph Wood, wife of a prom: 
inent lawyer in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
has been appointed to the Westches- 
ler county police force and has ac 
fepted. Except that this occurred in 
New York it is not especially surpris 
ing until one looks “behind the 
scenes,” Then it is found that Mrs. 
Wood is a leader of anti-suffragists at 
her home, and has gone into public 
life despite the antis’ slogan, “Wom 
an’s Place is the Home.” 


) 





The London County Council Educa- 
tion Committee discussed the em- 
ployment of women teachers in boys’ 
schools. A sub-committee recom- 
mended that the experiment of em- 
ploying women teachers in_ infants’ 
departments to take the lowest class 
in the boys’ departments be sanc- 
tioned. Mr. Ray opposed “another in- 
vasion of women into places men 
should have,’ but other members 
supported the renomination and_ it 
Was carried. 





The eugenics marriage bill passed 
by the Pennsylvania Legislature is 
now declared practically worthless so 
far as the prevention of wedlock be- 
tween persons afflicted with trans- 
Missible diseases is concerned. The 
bill provides that applicants for mar- 


. Tiage licenses shall set forth in their 


application that they are not afflicted 
With transmissable diseases. No phy- 
Ssician’s certificate is required, how- 
ever, either when the license is is- 
Sued or at the time of the marriage. 





The Illinois Equal Suffrage Asso- 
Ciation has accepted the generous of- 
fer of the Chicago Examiner to give 
its plant and facilities for the publi- 
tation of a “Special Women Voters’ 
Edition” on Monday, August 11, in or 
ler to secure funds for the proposed 
Campaign for civie education in IIli- 
Nois. More than 70 leading suffrage 
Yorkers will contribute to its pages; 
it will be richly illustrated, and will 
*xplain the new law, also telling 
What the women are doing and plan 
'o do with other valuable informa- 
tion, The paper should be ordered 
through the Illinois Equal Suffrage 
Association, Room 516, Hearst Build- 
ing, Chicago. Single copies, 5 cents; 
Many suffrage clubs : 
Will order at wholesale and sell at 
Tetail, thus making a good profit. | 
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MANY LIVE WIRES 
IN YORK STATE 


Petition, Fair in Yonkers, Wagon 
of 1776 and Meetings Rouse 
Enthusiasm 








New York is keeping up its bril- 
liant campaign for suffrage in 1915. 
Harriet May Mills, president of the 
New York State Association, writes 
that the National Petition aroused 
great enthusiasm from Buffalo to the 
sea. It was taken to Washington by 
Mrs. Olive Stott Gabriel of New 
York, who represented the State As- 
sociation throughout the Washington 
demonstration. 

At the Greater New York Fair, 
which will continue through the 
month of August at Empire State 
Park, Yonkers, the State Association 
took charge of the first week of the 
month beginning on the 4th. Mrs. 
Frances E. Lang, in charge of the 
booth, has had able assistants each 
day. A number of good speakers 
were on hand, and it is expected that 
this opportunity will yield a good 
harvest for the amendment. 

Utica is preparing to do systematic 
work in connection with the Fire- 
men’s convention there. 

Huntington, Long Island, has hada 
great street meeting in connection 
with the visit of the little o'd wagon 
of 1776. Mrs. Sammis writes: “It 
seemed as if every man, woman and 
child in Huntington turned out to the 
meeting. There were thousands pres- 
ent. We had the fife, drum and 
bugle corps of the fire department es- 
cort the wagon from my house to the 
meeting place on Main street. Mr. 
Shepard made a splendid speech and 
Mr. Frank C. Schaeffler spoke from 
the standpoint of a practical politi- 
cian.” 

Mrs. Kearns and Miss Davison, who 
came with the wagon, were received 
with enthusiasm, 

Mrs. Sammis recently organized a 
new club at Northport on the piazza 
of Mrs. Harris Henschel, who was 
chosen president. 

Miss Harriet May Mills, who is 
spending a few weeks in Syracuse, is 
speaking in the city and _ neighbor- 
hood. Recently she addressed an out- 
door meeting of one of the churches 
and an ice cream festival on the brow 
of a hill overlooking the city. Mrs. 
William Hutton Blauvelt made a 
happy opening address. Miss Mills 
was to speak on the 5th at the Po- 
mona Grange picnic of Oswego Coun- 
ty at Mexico Point, and on the 6th at 
a meeting in Rome arranged by Miss 
Roberts. 


Dr. Anna H. Shaw got back from 
Budapest last Monday. She went di- 
rectly to her home in Pennsylvania. 

Miss Caroline I. Reilly, long at the 
head of the National Suffrage Press 
work in New York City, is spending 
a month with Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell at her summer cottage at 
Chilmark, Mass. 

County Judge Owens has decided 
that all Illinois women are eligible 
for appointment as clerks of election, 
and that all women whv can qualify 
as householders, that is, who are 
heads of families, supporting them in- 
dependently, may serve as judges of 
elections, under the new law. 





It may be a mere coincidence that 
the closing of some twenty notorious 
dives by Mayor Harrison in Chicago 
follows directly upon the signing of 
the bill which enfranchises 1,600,000 
women in Illinois. But many Illinois 
suffragists think there is a connec- 
tion. They ,say the Mayor is a poli- 
tician. He has known all about those 
resorts for years, and has only now 
been suddenly moved to take action 
against them. 
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VOICELESS SPEECHES! 


Just what you want to con- 
vert the crowd. Two kinds 
now ready. Cleer, convinc- 
ing, interesting. Large type. 
Strong Bond paper, bound 
for turning over. $1.50 each. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE PARTY 
48 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 

















MILITANCY 


FROM THE POINT OF 
VIEW OF THE 
MILITANT WOMEN 


All broadminded citizens 
should read both sides of 
every question. 

One side of the English 
movement is given in the 
daily press. For the other, 


read 


“The Suffragette” 


The Official Organ of the Women’s 
Social and Political Union 


PRICE Id. 


One year, postfree, . 8s. 8d. 
Six months, post free, 4s. 4d. 


Address, 
“THE SUFFRAGETTE,”’ 
Lincoln’s Inn House, 
Kingsway, 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


Boston, Mass. 














SUFFRACE PENCILS 
Our Pencils inscribed “VOTES FOR 
WOMEN” are making money for Suffrage 


Leagues and Associations in all parts of 
the country. 

Why not hold a Pencil Day Sale ina 
YOUR city—gather in the casb—-and a lot 
of it. 

Just shipping twent~ thousands to one 
Association for a sale in September. 

Goods sent on 15 days’ time; NO CASH 
IN ADVANCE. 

Express or freight charges paid to your 


city; NO EXTRAS. 
Write TODAY for sample pencils, prices 


and full information—rFREE 


BURTON 8S. OSBORNE, 
Camden, New York. 


CAMPAICN AIDS 


teport of the campaign of the Northern 
California College Equal Suffrage League 


Price 50c. For sale by Miss Cooke, 1143 
Leavenworth St., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


DOES THE SUFFRAGE CAUSE NEED MONEY? 


An Insurance Expert, Mrs. E. A. Burns, 
will place Life, Health, Accident, Fire, 
Burglary, Automobile or Liability Insur- 
ance in any Company the applicant pre- 
fers and Give all Profits to the Cause. 

Will you help by interesting your 
friends, men or women? Write for de- 
tails to Miss Caroline Katzenstein, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Woman Suffrage Headquar- 
ters, Hale Building, Philadelphia 





™ Woman's Journal Readers 
We beg to announce that we are prit 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them “‘ 7%¢ Woman's Journal.”’ If you hay« 
booklet. a magazine or 2. book send it along 
pen day and nigh 

E. L. Grimes Company 

¢aa Pear! St.. Boston, Mass 


The Rose of Je:iche, or The Resurrec- 


tion Plant. The wonder of flowerdom. 
Comes to life and grows within 20 min- 
utes. Its sweet odor is unexcelled. Intro- 
ductory price 10c and 2c stamp for post- 
age. escriptive circular free. Address, 
MRS. RACHEL V. THOMAS, 3260 River 
Road, Columbus, Ga 











Votes for Women Fans 


NEW AND EFFECTIVE. 


Good for advertising the Cause at 
Chautauquas, County Fairs, Reunions, 
Summer Resorts. 


They are yellow with black Votes 
for Women on both sides, one side 
also bearing a good Suffrage quota- 
tion. 


Price $19,50 per 1,000, 


For rates on larger or _ smaller 
amounts address The Woman's Fran- J) 
chise League, 208 North Main Street, 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTED 


from every State in the 
Union. 





Liberal Commission. 


Write for particulars. 





Address 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Boston, Mass. 




















PRIZE TRIP 


TO NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION 
IN WASHINGTON IN DECEMBER 

The Woman's Journal will pay the fare of a round trip 
to Washington to attend the National Suffrage Convention to 
every person who will send in 200 new yearly subscriptions 
at $1.00 between August 1 and November 15. 

“sion will be paid on subscriptions in this contest. 

The same offer is made to any person who will sell too 
Woman’s Journals at 5 cents each per week between the same 
dates and send in $5 per week from the sales. 

For further particulars address The Woman’s Journal, 


NOTE.—In getting subscriptions or selling paper one may enlist as much 
volunteer help as one likes. That is, several may assist in winning one trip. 


No commis- 








SUFFRAGE SUPPLIES 


Napkins, Pencils, Seals, 
Buttons, Postcards, Leaf- 
lets, Booklets, Fans, 
Pennants. 


Send for price list 
and order from 


ILLINOIS SUFFRAGE ASSN, 
938 Fine Arts Bldg. : Chicago 





A NEW VOTES FOR 
WOMEN FAVOR 


A Cheap and Taking Novelty for the Fairs. 
Price postpaid, 10c per hundred 





For descriptions and prices of Summer 
Campaign Supplies send two-cent stamp 
for catalog. Send two-cent stamp for 
leaflet of instructioas on “Planning a 
Meeting at a Summer Resort.” 


National American Woman Suffrage Ass'n 


505 Fifth Avenue New York City 





SUFFRAGE FANS! 
Comfort for Hot Weather 


Latest thing in Suffrage Propaganda 


Printed on both sides. Good heavy 
cardboard. Yellow. Contains senti- 
ments of noted suffragists, arguments 
and information. 

For sale by Mrs. Sylvia B. Norrish, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. One hundred at 
$1.50, or 3c each, postpaid. Sample 
free, 


MISS M. F. FISK 
The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 


It would be a great pleasure to me to 
have more of the women’s trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
same quality are as low in price ($1.10, 
$150, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any 
city, and I have*been a constant advertiser 
if a small one; furthermore, I am inter- 
ested in the work of women. 











frage headquarters, suffrage booths, 
bulletin boards. 
Price, postpaid, 10 cts, 


lows: 
lovers. 
Price, postpaid, 5c each. 


Good for propaganda. 
High Opinion of the Average Man, 


Price, postpaid, 2c each. 


Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 
100, $2.17. 


send as an “entering wedge.” 
Price, postpaid, 2 for 5 cts. 


Blackwell 


Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each, 


585 Boylston Street 





NEW LITERATURE 
SUFFRAGE POSTER-—Size 12 x 19 inches 


Illustration reprinted from Woman’s Journal of May 3, 
mation and statistics not found elsewhere. 


Invaluable for debaters. 
Special rates for large quantities, 


ANYMAN—A One-Act Play 


A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. 
Two suffragists, three anti-suffragists, three village boys, two 


50c per dozen. $1.50 per hundred. 


AN ADDRESS BY JOSEPHINE PEABODY MARKS 


The sub-headings in this address are as follows: 
The Chief Burden of Man, Ballot is 
a Tool, Wants Vote for Son and Daughter, Suffrage Workers Dedicated 
Women, Not a Menace to Marriage, Motherhood the Basic Argument. 

20c per dozen. P 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP-—Size 6 x 634 inches 


Up-to-date and convincing. Just the thing to turn the scale in campaigns. 
2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.50. Postpaid per 100, $1.61. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave. « It is 
reprinted from The Woman’s Journal in response to hundreds of requests. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal of February 8. 


Per 100, 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been over- 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. 
the thing to use in debates and speeches, 


Per 100, $1.00, 
——— ORDER FROM 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assn. 


Valuable infor- 
Especially suitable for suf- 
bazaars, fairs, window displays, and 


Ten parts as fol- 


$1.50 per hun¢ 


5 cts. Per 100, $2.00 Postpaid per 
Just the thing to 


$1.59. Postpaid, $1.60. 


It is just 


Postpaid, per 100, $1.08, 





Boston, Mass. 











gue. 


Reg. Subscription 
The Woman’s Journal. ..$1.00 
Life and Labor 








IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Woman’s Journal is pleased to announce that club- 
bing arrangements have been made with “Life and Labor,” 
the magazine of The National Women’s Trade 


Union Lea- 


Many of our readers realize the intimate connection be- 
tween woman’s demand for the vote and her insistent claim 
for better industrial conditions. 

The Woman’s Journal gives the suffrage news from all 
over the world and Life and Labor gives recent and authen- 
tic information on woman’s industrial 
papers, therefore, supplement. each other admirably and to- 
gether will prove invaluable to suffragists everywhere. 


problems. The two 


Together 
hehe ooees $2.50 
Foreign or Canadian 50 cents extra. 


The clubbing rate is good only on new subscriptions. It 
does not apply to renewals. 
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WOMEN OUTVOTE 
ILLINOIS WETS 
New Voters Outnumber Men 


and Again Show Themselves 
Against Liquor Dealers 








Women outvoted the men and elect- 
ed the “dry” candidate at the recent 
special election in Rosiclare, Hardin 
County, Illinois. This is the third 
town in the State to vote on the liquor 
question since the franchise was ex- 
tended to women. In all three women 
have won the day for the drys. 

The special election was to elect a 
city clerk, and the saloon question be- 
came involved. The women turned out 
strongly against the candidate; 
107 women voted and 106 men. One 
hundred and five of the women voted 
for the dry candidate, who was elected 
by a majority of 147 votes. An effort 
will be made to saloons 
August 15. The drys contend that the 
city ordinance, which the sa- 
loons are operating, is invalid. Be- 
cause of the decided expression of the 
voters against saloons, the City Coun- 
cil will refuse to pass a new ordinance, 
under which -the saloons could get 
licenses. 


wet 


close. the 


under 


ARRANGE PROGRAM 
FOR CONFERENCE 


Women Voters Will Discuss Suf- 
frage Situation Both in House 
and Senate 


The objects of the National Council 
of Women Voters are to educate wom- 
en voters in the exereise of their citi- 
zenship; to secure legislation in equal 
suffrage States in the interests of men 
and women, of children and the home; 
and to aid in the further extension of 
woman suffrage in the United States. 

Headquarters and business sessions 
of the Council during the conference in 
Washington, August 13-15, wil be at 
the Shoreham Hotel. 

A program full of value has been ar- 
ranged for the three days. The suf- 
frage situation, both in the United 
States Senate and in the House, will 
be discussed. The attitude of the Na- 
tional Parties will be considered. Leg- 
islative proposals for 1914 will be 
made. Papers on “The History of Fed- 
Work for Woman Suffrage” and 
“The National Strength of the Suf 
and 


eral 


frage Movement” will be read, 
plans laid for an international conven- 
tion in 1915. 

Reports from all the suffrage States 
will be heard. Wednesday evening a 
reception to delegates will be held at 
8 o'clock. Thursday evening Senator 
Brady, founder of the Council, and 
Mrs. Brady of Idaho, 2131 Massachu- 


setts avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C., 


will be at home to Mrs. DeVoe, the 
national president, and to the mem- 
bers of the conference and_ their 
friends. Friday evening a_ publie 
meeting on “Woman Suffrage: How It 
Works,” will be held. It is at this 


meeting that Jane Addams will prob- 
ably speak. 


MCCLURE SPEAKS 
ON BOARD BOAT 


Suffrage Meeting on “George 
Washington” Has Prominent 
Speakers and Audience 


Suffrage was a prominent feature of 
the recent trip of the ship 
Washington.” Mr. S. S. McClure, late 
of McClure’s Magazine, acted as chair- 
man at a successful meeting. 
Mary Winsor of Pennsylvania and 
Meyer Lissner of California spoke for 
Mr. Frederick W. Taylor of 
business 
the 


“George 


very 


the cause. 
Philadelphia, the expert in 
efficiency, assisted in getting .up 
meeting. It was a notable affair. 

In a letter to Alice Paul, Mary Win- 
sor writes that the captain gave per- 
mission for the meeting in the largest 
saloon of the boat. From three to four 
hundred present, and the cos- 
mopolitan contained many 


were 
audience 
distinguished persons. 

Mr. McClure spoke with sincere feel- 
ing of the horrors of the white slave 
traffic and the necessity of putting the 
vote into the’ hands of women in order 
to protect young girls, especially work- 
ing girls, whom he characterized as 


“most defenceless.” 


Miss Winsor told, County. 





Women Turn Out to Prevent Ice 
Company From Locating Op- 
posite School 





Women voted for the first time 
recently in River Forest, Ill As a 
result of the election the village was 
made a park district. 

The decision prevents an ice com- 
pany from locating a general ice and 
coal delivery yard opposite the vil- 
lage’s model Washington boulevard 
school for, if necessary, the newly 
elected park commission may con- 
demn the property and transform it 
into a park. The proposed ice com- 
pany establishment started a contro- 
versy several months ago. 

The women cast a total of 285 
votes to the men’s 359. Of these num- 
bers, 191 women and 204 men favored 
the park district and 94 women and 
155 men opposed it. Five park com- 
missioners were elected. 

Many of the women brought thtir 
children with them Whi'e_ their 
elders voted, the children made 
friends among the workers at the en- 
trance. The polling place had been 
decorated with potted plants by the 
women and over the entrance was a 
large sign prohibiting smoking. 
Women Vote for Water Works 
The women of Dixon also exercised 
their right to vote for the first time, 
when the twenty-year extension of 
the Dixon water works franchise was 
submitted to the voters of the city. 
The proposition carried by 123 ma- 
jority, largely by the votes of the 
women. 

Win Fire-Fighting Appliances 
Champaign women in their first 
municipal election held there voted 
unanimously to bond the city for $17,- 
000 for the purchase of two automo- 
bie fire trucks and modern fire-fight- 
ing appliances. One hundred and 


chise. 

Chief John Ely of the fire depart- 
ment stated that the bond issue 
would not have carried had it not 


been for the votes of the women. 
The passage of the _ proposition 
means that Champaign will have one 
of the most modern equipped fire de- 
partments in central Mlinois. 


TO OPEN SCHOOL 
FOR SUFFRAGISTS 


Mrs. Catt Will Direct Sessions in 
New York to Train Workers 
for Campaign 
A School for Organizers and 

Speakers under the direction of Mrs. 

Carrie Chapman Catt and experi- 

enced assistants will be held in New 

York from Sept. 15 to Sept. 27 inclu- 

sive. The special object of the school 

is to train workers for the New York 
campaign, although students wiil be 
received from any State in the Union. 

The instruction is free to all, the only 

expense being board, paper and pen- 


cils. All students are expected to de- 
vote their entire attention to the 
work during the sessions of the 
school. 


The schedule of topics will include 
studies in State and National Consti- 
concerning women; 
voice culture and public speaking; 
suffrage argument and practical train- 
ing in organization; money raising; 
arrangement and conducting of meet- 
ings. Opportunity will be afforded 
for drill in public speaking at street 
and hall meetings and for organiza- 
tion under direction. Lectures upon 
helpful related subjects will be given 
by experienced suffrage workers, and 
no effart will be spared to fit those 
who desire the training for practical 
und successful field work. 

The Headquarters of the National 
Suffrage Association, the State Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, the Woman 
Suffrage Party and the Equal Fran- 
chise Society will offer facilities. 
Those who desire further informa- 
tion may write to Miss Harriet May 
Mills, State Headquarters, 180 Madi- 
son avenue, New York. Those wish- 
ing to obtain reasonable board may 
also apply to the same address. 


tutions; laws 


The first woman to be appointed to a 
judgeship in California was selected 
recently by the supervisors of Colusa 
Mrs. H. 8. Keeran of Prince- 





of the work of the Congressional com-| ton was chosen to fill out the unex- 
mittee and obtained signatures to the| Pired term of her husband, who died 


petition to the Senate. 


recently. 


Talk Against Suffrage 





“Women opposed to suffrage find 
that they are working at a disadvan- 
tage, more particularly in trying to 
prevent the passage of a resolution 
for the national amendment,” writes 
a special correspondent in the Bur- 
lington (Vt.) Free Press. “They find 
that many Senators and members of 
the House are earnestly and outspok- 
enly in favor of woman suffrage. 
“The wives of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives do not hesitate to pro- 
claim their belief in woman suffrage. 
But Senators and Representatives 
who oppose suffrage do not want ‘to 
get mixed up in the controversy 
They do not want to invite opposition 
from the suffragists in their home 
States and districts. Nor will they 
permit their wives to become identi- 
fied with the anti-suffrage movemeni 
for the same reason. 

“There was a time when any one 
word have laughed at the idea of an 


amendment permitting women to 
vote ever passing Congress. And 
now, although it requires a_two- 


thirds vote in each House, there is 
quite a likely possibility of its pass- 
ing before the world grows much 
older.” 


WIN FIGHT FOR 
PARTY PLATFORM 


Boonton Progressives Fail in 
Rash Attempt to Discriminate 
Against Equal Suffrage 





The suffrage organization of Boon- 
ton, N. J., won quite a victory the other 


old. As a result of a contest for 
membership in the Board of Education 
last spring, in which a prominent 
woman of the town came very near 
winning, the leader of the Progressive 
Party in Boonton became prejudiced 
against woman suffrage. According 
to a report recently sent in, he caused 
the Progressive League of Boonton to 
pass a resolution condemning suffrage 
“for good and sufficient reasons.” 
This action, however, not being in 
conformity with the county platform 
of Morris County, caused the county 
platform committee of the Progressive 
Party to hold a°* public hearing in 
Boonton for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the real sentiment of Boonton peo- 
ple. The meeting was properly ad- 
vertised and largely attended by Pro- 
gressives, Democrats and Republicans. 
The debate was long and _ spirited. 
Women were not allowed at the meet- 
ing. The suffrage cause was upheld 
by Messrs. Lockwood, Tripp, Kollmor- 
gan, Magee, Pearce, Vincent and Van 
Vleck, few of whom had ever spoken 
before on the subject. The disgrun- 
tled leader upheld his end of the de- 
bate by citing the “apathy of the Cali- 
fornia women since suffrage won 
there,” and adding with considerable 
pathos that men would lose their re- 
spect for women if they went into 
politics. 

He was answered so effectively as 
to be silenced; when the vote was 
taken, neither he nor any of his fol- 
lowers had the temerity to vote “no.” 
Two votes were taken, one on the 
question as to the opinion of those 
present on the question of equal suf- 
frage, and the other as to whether the 
Progressive Party ought to put the 
proposition in their platform. Both 
votes were unanimous. 

The credit for the victory lies with 
the Boonton Equal Suffrage League. 
A meeting of that organization was 
called by telephone, as there were 
only three days in which to work. The 
town was divided into sections, and 
the members went to work to get 
every male sympathizer to attend the 
meeting. They succeeded so well that 
the reports of those who attended are 
to the effect that it was one of the 
liveliest meetings ever held in that 
part of New Jersey. It is likely that 
from this time on, Boonton will take 
the suffrage movement more seriously 
than it has in the past. 





A votes for women grand ball and 
vaudeville was recently given under 
the auspices of the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association at 
Patchogue, L. I. 





Antis Find Federal Senators and 
Representatives Unwilling to 


GARBAGE DECISION 
WOMEN’S © IC 


. 






Situation 





The final decision of the Chicago 
council to buy the garbage~plant of 
that city settles the most pressing 
part of the question of garbage dis- 
posal. It is another victory for the 
newly enfranchised women. 

Miss Mary McDowell, chairman of 
the city waste committee of the Wom- 
an’s City Club, who for two years has 
led that organization’s fight for a sat- 
isfactory solution of the garbage ques- 
tion, and who is one of the members 
of Chicago’s new garbage commission, 
says, according to the Record-Herald: 
“The vote was given to the women 
of Illinois just in time to solve the 
garbage situation of Chicago. It was 
a blessing that things happened as 
they did and we are grateful.” 

The attitude of the city council to- 
ward the garbage question seems to 
have undergone a distinct change. 
Miss McDowell, Miss Harriet Vittum 
and Mrs. William B. Owen have been 
consulted again and again by the 
aldermen. 

A description of conditions result- 
ing from the present garbage system 
made by Alderman Emerson of the 
Kighth ward brought a smile from 
every woman present at the time. 
Alderman Emerson pleaded against 
the so-called) “obstructionists’ who 
were attempting “to block the settle- 
ment of the garbage problem.” 

“Our present system is a breeder of 


disease,” declared the alderman, “it is 
the enemy of thousands of babies who 
die every year.” 

“That alderman has been 
studying Miss McDowell,” 
one woman to another. 

“I should say he has,” 


under- 
whispered 


laughed the 


twenty women exercised their fran-| ay, although it is but a few months} other. 


“Some of these aldermen have been 
pretty apt students,” admitted Miss 
McDowell a little lafer. “You know 
since we sent them a list of questions 
about our garbage problem a little 
while ago most of them have been a 
trifle apologetic, and I think several 
have been brushing up on the sub- 
ject.” 


“ACTION” IS CRY 
AFTER PETITIONS 


Leaders and Congressmen Con- 
fer at Washington Banquet on 
Evening cf Demonstration 





The after the _ petitions 
were presented at the Capitol last 
week, more than 300 men and women 
were present at the banquet in the 
Brighton apartment. 

“We want action now,” the 
watchword. Miss Lucy Burns, vice 
chairman of the Congressional Union, 
struck the keynote when she said the 
excuse of pressing business in Con- 
gress is always advanced as a reason 
for not taking action on equal suf 
frage, and that the present session is 
the time for action. 

Miss Alice Paul Mrs. 
Susan: Walker Fitzgera’'d of Boston 
dwelt on the good work being done 
by the Congressional Union. Mrs. 
Harriet Burton Laid’aw and Mrs. 
Mary Ware Dennett spoke briefly. 
Senator Thomas, chairman of the 
Senate Woman Suffrage Committee, 
which has reported the amendment 
favorably, declared that woman &8uf- 
frage in the United States is “just as 
certain as the law of gravitation.” 

Representative Raker of California, 

who is working for the formation of 
a commiitee in the House, said thai 
victory is ip sight. He classed as 
falsehoods all statements that suf- 
frage is not proving a success in his 
home State. 
Mr. James Lees Laidlaw, president 
of the Men’s League for Woman Suf- 
frage, to'd of the rapid spread of the 
movement and declared that thops- 
ands of virile men are joining in the 
fight to get action immediately. 

Mrs, Rheta Childe Dorr, whois to 
be the editor of the Suffra-ist, the 
weekly paper to be published in 
Washington, outlined its policies 
The paper will be devoted to active 
political work to show Congress that 
women are already in politics. 

Fol’'owing the speeches Miss Paul 
called for contributions to carry on 
the campaign, and within ten min- 
utes more than $1,000 was raised. 


evening 


was 


presided. 





‘ORY 


Miss McDowell Says Vote Came 
..Just in Time to Solve Chicago 


response to 


ASKS V OTE 3 FOR 
NATION’S CAPITA, 
Poindexter Introduces Bil} to 


Give Men and Women Fran. 
chise in Washington 








A bill providing suffrage for men 
and women in the District of Colum. 
bia was introduced in the U. S. Sep. 
ate July 31, by Senator Poindexter of 
Washington. The bill has the ap. 
proval, it is said, of the District Del- 
egate Association. 

Under the proposed law men and 
women, twenty-one years of age and 
over, will be permitted to vote in the 
district. The bill provides all the 
necessary machinery for 
and elections. 


primaries 
The people will he al. 
lowed to vote for a delegate in Con- 
sress to represent the district, delo. 
sates to the political national con- 
vention and in presidential preferen. 
tial primaries and for President and 
ice-President. 


———__— 


BOSTON PILGRIMS 
CONVERT CROWDS 





Many Towns Beg Party to Come 
Back—Men’s League Gets New 
Members 





The Pilgrims who represented the 
Boston E. S. A. for Good Government 


on the recent trip to Washington held 


meetings in 50 towns, collected more 


than 4,000 signatures to the petition, 


and sold $133 worth of suffrage but. 
tons. 


The speakers were Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park, Mrs. Glendower 
Miss Margaret Foley, 


Evans, 
Miss Florence 


Luscomb, Mr. Joseph Kelley and Mrs. 


Marion Rooth Kelley. 
urgent 


Sometimes, in 
requests, more 


than one meeting was held in a town, 
and they were begged to come back. 


Miss Caroline I. Reilly, who acconm- 
panied the party and attended to the 


press work, says: 


“At the noon hour we spoke at the 
mill gates, in the afternoon in _ the 
shopping district, and in the evening 
wherever the crowd was. I was @& 
pecially struck by the interest with 
which the ‘working men and women 
listened, the intelligence with which 
they discussed the question, and their 
generally favorable attitude.” 

Miss Reilly says a great many 
young men joined the Men's League, 
and that they said they did so by the 
advice of the active politicians in 
their part of the country—who had 
also advised many of them to take the 
affirmative in the suffrage debates in 
college. 

“All the speakers were well re 
ceived,” Miss Rei!ly added, “but Miss 
Foley in particular had a wonderful 
grip on the crowds at all our open-air 
meetings. It did not matter what 
kind of people they were. At Great 
Barrington the ‘swells’ came out, and 
we had many college girls in the 
crowd; but I never heard more com: 
plimentary comments anywhere. The 
newspapers were very generally sy™ 
pathetic, and some of the editors 
wrote and telegraphed on in advance 
of us to editors in other towns, Urs 
ing them to be on the watch for US 
and to treat us well. At the Head 
quarters at 585 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton, they have a thick scrap-book 
made of our press notices, all of them 
favorable.” 

At the Laurel Park Chautauqua at 
Northampton, where there were ad- 
dresses by the Democratic and Prohi- 
bition candidates for Governor, and by 
Mrs. Park and Miss Foley, the wholé 
audience came forward and signed 
the petition. 





“The signatures were obtained in 4 
very short time, and meetings were 
held in only a few States to stir uP 
enthusiasm,” said Miss Alice Paul, 
after the demonstration in Washins 
ton. “This shows how many signe 
tures could be obtained, if we tried 
to get really big petitions.” 





The Italian Supreme Court has 


fused to allow Signorina Teresa * 
briola to practice law. They s4Y that 
as, according to Italian laws, 4 wom 
an cannot do anything in public Iife 
without the consent of her husban 
if she was allowed to practice laW¥ her 
husband might withdraw his conse! 
at any moment, even while she was 





pleading. 
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